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PASTORALIA 
The Unmarried Mother and Her Babe 


HE spirit in which we approach this difficult problem is 
one of conservation and constructiveness. It may aptly be 
expressed in the question: How can we conserve and 
safeguard as many as possible of the human and moral values 
involved? That is the prime consideration, to salvage out of the 
wreck as much as may possibly be rescued and to prevent any fur- 
ther harm to the mother, the child and society. But we must not 
think only of physical harm. We must also take into account 
possible spiritual injury that may befall one of the three factors. 
As Catholics we should be specially concerned about scandal, which 
must be avoided, as far as the circumstances allow. An otherwise 
satisfactory solution, which gave occasion for grave scandal, would 
not commend itself to our Catholic way of thinking. 


FouNDLING HOosPITALs 


The foundling home is an old institution. It was devised in 
order to prevent infanticide and to shield the mother from disgrace. 
The Church, whose sympathy extends to all forms of misfortune, 
undertook also to protect abandoned children. Sometime in the 
twelfth century the famous cradle-tour was introduced, by which 
the mother of an illegitimate child could dispose of her offspring 
without incurring the danger of discovery. Whatever may be 
thought of the beneficent nature of this quaint contrivance, it was 
inspired by great delicacy of feeling. In Catholic countries the 
foundling homes flourished and were looked upon as a tolerable 
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solution of a grave difficulty. In Protestant countries the foundling 
hospital never became popular.* 

The foundling home at this day has few champions. For various 
reasons it has been condemned. Lately we are beginning to distrust 
all institutional education and to favor the home as the one place 
in which a child ought to be raised. The institution is uneconomical 
and wastes the finest human values. ? 

In this absolute condemnation of the foundling hospitals of the 
Middle Ages we do not join. These hospitals offered a solution of 
the problem which was based on a much more comprehensive view 
of the situation than the modern critic realizes. They no doubt 
saved many lives and, what is more important, many souls. In an 
environment where illegitimacy is regarded with unmitigated horror 
—the case in a thoroughly Catholic atmosphere—what the unfortu- 
nate mother needs and craves above all things is secrecy. That the 
cradle-tour afforded her in the most delicate manner. Moreover, 
the ease with which the illegitimate child could be disposed of 
unquestionably saved many little lives. In Germany the old insti- 
tution has been revived precisely because of the fearful loss of inno- 
cent lives which otherwise would take place.* 


*“In organized efforts,” writes Emelyn Peck, “to meet the problem of the 
child born outside of marriage the medieval approach was undoubtedly most 
picturesque. It led to the erection of massive, sometimes famously decorated 
buildings capping beautiful hilltops. It provided the mysterious cradle-tour 
for the secret entrance of the baby.” “Justice for the Fatherless Child” (in The 
Survey, May 15, 1923). 

2“In an unscientific day,” continues the author above mentioned, “when 
neither cause nor effect was scrutinized, this method, doubtless, represented an 
often deeply sincere desire to lighten human suffering. It also furnished to 
parents a means of escape from social stigma and from the burden of the 
child’s support. The parents went free, but the children died. With the most 
scientific and devoted attention, mortality among babies separated from theif 
mothers and kept together in numbers under one roof has always been appallingly 
high."—L. c. Similarly Elizabeth Altmann-Gottheimer: “In the nineteenth 
century public opinion in Germany was so much opposed to foundling hospitals 
that the city of Berlin declined a large legacy which had been left for the 
maintenance of foundlings and the establishment of a foundling hospital after 
the French and Italian pattern. Two reasons were at the root of this opposi- 
tion. One was the terribly high rate of mortality which at one time av- 
eraged 75 per cent and made Villerme propose the ironical inscription: ‘Jct 
on fait mourir les enfants aux frais du public’; the other was fear of deteriora- 
tion of the motherly instinct and of feeling of parental responsibility.”—“Found- 
ling Hospitals, the Revival of an Old Institution to Meet a New Need” (in 
The Survey, December 1, 1922). 

“Tt is characteristic of our time, in spite of the rooted prejudice against 
foundling hospitals in all Protestant countries, there has sprung up in Germany 
a new movement to revive the foundling hospital. . . . It is estimated that 
eight hundred thousand illegal abortions are performed every year in Germany, 
which has a population of about sixty millions. Of ‘babies actually born other 
thousands are killed off in baby-farms or by their own mothers. In September, 
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For all that, we are not arguing for a renewal of the old practice, 
but we think that certain features which marked the foundling home 
with its blessed cradle-tour ought to be embodied in the ideal 
solution. 


KEEPING MOTHER AND BABy TOGETHER 


Beyond question, to keep the mother and the baby together appears 
the ideal solution. But the ideal is not always feasible. We must 
reckon with certain psychological conditions that strongly militate 
against this desirable solution. Happily, the abhorrence of illegiti- 
macy in our own days is still very great. That in practice makes 
it very difficult to insist upon the mother keeping and bringing up 
an illegitimate child. Those outside the Church who advocate this 
practice uniformly try to blur the sharp line of demarcation that 
exists between legitimate and illegitimate parenthood.‘ 


1919, people were searching the Rhine for a child that had fallen in. In the 
course of twenty-four hours sixty-three corpses of children were found. This 
and similar facts had a sensational effect. More and more it was to be the 
duty of State and society to save the children. The root of the evil is, of 
course, the curse of illegitimacy which still lies very heavily on mothers and 
often makes them commit acts of despair. This would be alleviated if the 
curse could be taken from the mother and child by certain alterations of the 
law which are now planned. But there must also be asylums for despairing 
mothers and endangered children. That is the object of a new society, recently 
established at Munich, which calls itself. Kinderfreistatt (Children’s Refuge). 
This society does not want to build foundling hospitals in the old sense of the 
word. The names foundling hospital and cradle-tour are used only as symbols 
of the secrecy which will protect the cases entrusted to its care. The society 
wants to propagate these ideas. It will ee proclaim the fact that to-day 
hundreds of thousands of children are killed in their mothers’ womb and nearly 
as many more after birth. Its aim is to offer a home to every mother who 
wants to give birth to a child in secrecy.”—E. Altmann-Gottheimer, /. c. 

*Sir Joseph Glynn is very much against separation. These are his words: 
“The only advantage which this system affords, and that advantage is very 
questionable, is that it enables the mother to seek work at once and hides her 
shame from the public. The disadvantages are many and obvious, the principal 
being: injury to the child’s health by being deprived of the mother’s nursing; 
the non-development of the maternal instinct in the mother which leads to 
neglect of the child; and the non-realization by the mother of her responsibility 
and of her sin, not only against the moral law, but against the natural law, in 
bringing a child into the world which will bear a brand on it all its life. When 
her baby is born, mother and child must be kept together for a year if possible, 
so that the maternal instinct may be fully developed, and the responsibilities of 
motherhood fully realized. The mother will then be willing to make sacrifices 
to rear her child, and her love for the child will be a powerful deterrent to 
further wrong-doing.”"—“The Unmarried Mother” (in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Nov., 1921). To this another writer replies: “Sir John Glynn takes 
his stand on the principle that a girl should be always compelled to keep and 
support her illegitimate child, and condemns, on that ground, the present system 
of individual treatment. The principle, however, is too general. Very often 
a girl cannot be compelled to support the child of her fall. It may mean the 
loss of her reputation and she will often not face such a loss. If her name 
be Saved from disgrace she will hardly ever fall again. Such is the general 
experience in cases where circumstances render imperative the separation of 
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Thus, for example, a writer in The Survey says: “We need a 
new approach to the problems of parenthood, whether legal or ille- 
gal. I am convinced that our approach, whether as individuals or 
as a community, ought to be with these questions in mind: How 
can we best secure to mothers—married or unmarried—the educa- 
tive and ennobling experiences which come to mothers through a 
voluntary and self-sacrificing life of service to children during the 
whole long period from infancy to the age of self-support? How 
can we best get for fathers—married or unmarried—the growth in 
manhood and character that come to a purposeful father through 
facing the fact of his paternity and through contributing out of his 
personal life and goods to the companionship, direction and support 
of his own child through a long period of years? How can we 
best secure to children who are so teachable and whose years of 
dependence are so many, the support, companionship, discipline and 
guidance of two parents, facing to the utmost their responsibili- 
ties?”® This sounds very well. In fact, it has a lofty ring in it. 


mother and child, and, where, consequently, according to abstract theory, the 


fallen girl, escaping very cheaply, should be expected to relapse.”—‘‘How to Deal 
with the Unmarried Mother,” by Sagart (in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
Aug., 1922). The Rev. M. H. Maclnerny, O.P., argues along the same lines: 
“So much being premised, let us get to the bedrock facts of the situation. 
Experience shows that most of the girls in trouble are fairly respectable girls 
from the country, or perhaps from the city or suburbs, who are filled with a 
wild terror lest their sin should be detected and talked about. They will go 
anywhere to hide their shame, and to prevent their misfortune from becoming 
known to their relatives and neighbors. . . . The disgrace of the family is 
the overwhelming thought that is uppermost in the victim’s mind, and in the 
minds of the relatives, when they happen to become aware of her guilty secret. 
These girls, then, come to the city on some pretext or other—to stay a while 
with a friend, to undergo hospital treatment, to take up a position. If they 
can escape detection, and return home in three or four months, all is well; 
their good name is saved. If their sin is discovered, they are irretrievably 
ruined. Those who talk so lightly of the need for compelling these girls to 
realize the heinousness of their sin, can have little insight into the psychology 
of the unhappy victims.”—“A Postscript on the Souper Problem,” (in The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1922). That is facing the situation squarely. 
Unless the psychology of the individual and the general attitude of society in 
the matter change very radically, things will remain the same way for some time. 

5 Henry W. Thurston, “Foundling Hospitals, a Criticism” (in The Survey, 
April 15, 1923). The writer continues: “By our own hypocrisy and cruelly 
pharisaic social condemnation, we now do everything to force a mere pocketbook 
economy upon ourselves and drive the unmarried mothers, fathers and their 
children to all kinds of cow ardly devices to save their names and reputations at 
the expense of their souls. When we learn in all humility and the spirit of 
service to approach each prospective and actual father and mother, putting first 
the purpose of helping them to save, through the experiences of parenthood, 
their highest possibilities of men and women-—then will all that is good in 
these other things be added unto us. Incidentally, I am constrained also to 
say in closing that the putting of the same first things first would lead us some- 
where in our quest for solutions in the problems of marriage and divorce pro- 
cedure and the whole sacred business of parenthood inside the law as well as 
outside the law.” Again and again we discover that false note which is so 
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But it is so abstract, so purely and hopelessly idealistic! It is so 
remote from the actual and sordid realities of life, and does not 
take into account the psychological reactions of the individual to 
the situation. 

Unwillingly assumed parenthood has not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the potentialities for good and the ennobling influences 
that are inherent in that which has been looked forward to with a 


profound sense of responsibility and joyous anticipation. Not all 


parenthood is sacred nor the source of exalted moral sentiments." 
A reluctant mother is not so easily converted into a fond and devoted 
mother. Mental changes are not effected so quickly. We are not 
sure that the unfortunate illegitimate child is best provided for if 
left in the custody of the mother, at least as long as the social atti- 
tude towards illegitimacy remains the same as at present. To make 
the mother keep the child is putting upon her a considerable burden 


offensive to Christian ears. Always the ethical side of the problem is ignored 
and the social aspect overstressed. As Catholics we cannot state the problem 
in such terms. (Cfr.: “Home Finding for the Unmarried Mother and Her 
Babe,” in Central-Blatt and Social Justice, Dec., 1922; and, “What to Do 
with the Unmarried Mother,” in the same periodical, October, 1922.) We read 
there: “The urgency of the problem of keeping the unmarried mother and 
her baby together, and the related one of finding a home for both mother and 
infant, have been repeatedly treated in these reports. These cases may 
serve to emphasize the need of a charitable institution for such mothers and 
their children, in which they may remain pending permanent placing or 
rehabilitation.” 

6“For all these reasons, therefore, we do not find it possible to describe all 
motherhood without distinction as holy. It is impossible to place recklessness 
and levity on a level with thoughtfulness and a sense of responsibility, however 
much we may be desirous, in thus obliterating the distinction, to shield naturally 
noble natures who—without being corrupt at heart—have fallen in some moment 
of carelessness. Levity, even in the case of a generous and pure nature, is 
nevertheless levity and-must be described as such; this is all the more necessary 
in the case of such finer natures, for if they are to have character, the very 
extent of their sensibility demands that their development should be ordered 
and disciplined, if they are not to be a curse to themselves and others. If, then, 
it be asserted that all motherhood is holy if it has called forth deep impulses 
of duty, we reply that a guilty act does not become a holy one because it is 
followed by better resolves. There is only one holy motherhood, and that is 
the motherhood that not only gives rise to deep impulses of duty but which itself 
arose from such impulses, was guided by them from the very first beginning, 
and was inspired to self-control and the most far-seeing solicitude. Those 
who wish to obliterate such an important distinction as that to which we refer 
are guilty of blasphemy against the ideal. Moreover, they are trifling with 
speech, with life itself—and with motherhood. Without intention, and even 
unknowingly, such a line of argument cannot but conduce towards moral 
imvertebrancy. Not only in the name of a cold and stern morality, but in the 
interests of the highest charity, we should therefore never refrain from con- 
demning all motherhood standing outside that definite scheme of life which 
can alone give ready solid guarantees for the rearing and education. of the 
offspring. This unwayering condemnation of irregular motherhood must 
always remain the fotindation of woman’s code of honor.’—F. W. Foerster. 
Marriage and the Sex-Problem” (New York). The more lightly we speal 
of illegitimacy, the more do we expose others to this blighting curse. 
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and subjecting her to a terrific mental strain to which the average 
girl will not be equal. As long as the mother does not really ten- 
derly love the unlawful child, the latter is not safe with her. In 
spite of innate instincts it is not so easy to love a being whose 
coming has been viewed with unspeakable dread, whose arrival is 
accompanied by untold mental anguish and attended by poignant 
disgrace, whose care requires great sacrifices and whose presence is 
the occasion of frequent and painful humiliations. This requires 
true heroism. Have we a right to expect anything like heroic 
virtue from the type of girl, practically always weak-willed, 
impressionable, pleasure seeking, that finds herself ensnared in this 
untoward situation?” In other moral cases we hesitate to enforce 
the fulness of the law and seek to temper justice with mercy; why 
then should we be so exacting and unyielding in this matter? A 
girl of unusual moral character may be able to take upon herself 
this heavy burden and by faithfulness to her obligations rise to 
exceptional heights of virtue and completely redeem the unfortunate 
past. * Such a girl we should sincerely admire; but we do not expect 


the average girl who has made a false step to be of such sterling 
material and to promise such magnificent possibilities of moral 
development. The material with which we have to deal is rather 
unpromising and does not lend itself to casting in a heroic mold. 


7 Possibly the following condemnation is severe and unqualified, yet it is 
not without its measure of truth and justice. It reads: “Unmarried mothers 
are overwhelmingly preponderant among the frivolous and weak-willed. This 
will be an unpopular statement to feminist sentiment; few women are honest in 
facing this question, though probably they do not know that they are dishonest. 
What I want to make plain is this: a characterless girl, irresponsible, without 
care for the future, drifting, snatching at pleasure, taking the easiest course 
—this is the girl incapable of becoming a good mother.”—C. Gasquoine Hartley, 
“Women’s Wild Oats. Essay on the Re-fixing of Moral Standards” (New 
York). We do not endorse this indictment, but neither do we see hidden 
depths of virtue in the girl who has forgotten herself. 

8“T hope it may not be wholly an idle dream that, at some period in the 
development of Christian charity and civilization, a point may be reached where 
she who is about to become the mother of an unwelcome child, because she 
trusted too faithfully and loved too well, will find somewhere a sure refuge; 
meeting there neither blind sympathy that hastens too quickly to condone, nor 
yet an unpitying virtue that scorns forgiveness and invites to despair. In her 
sad extremity, perchance then she may be encouraged by woman’s heart and 
helped by womanly hands not to evade the responsibilities of motherhood, but 
to meet them so bravely, to fulfil them so conscientiously, that in time even the 
stain of dishonor shall fade away, and her transgressions, through duty well 
performed, find forgiveness and expiation.”—A. Leffingwell, “Illegitimacy.” An 
occasional example of this kind may have an excellent effect upon a community. 
But it must remain scarce and, on account of the lack of heroic material, will 
always be an exception. 
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SECRECY FOR THE MOTHER, A HOME FOR THE CHILD 


A good reputation is a precious thing, not only for the individual, 
but for society too. It is well for the community to be protected 
from the shock of scandal. At times it is far more expedient to 
let transgressions go unpunished than to give publicity to crime. 
The mother of an illegitimate child in a home or in a community 
is a source of grave scandal to all who are acquainted with the facts. 
In the interest of public morality it is advisable to cover up the 
offense of the mother and to spare her reputation. That seems the 
proper thing, at all events where the respectable middle class is 
concerned. Of course, there is a class in which illegitimacy is looked 
upon with great tolerance or indifference and where it creates no 
sensation. In such an environment it may be feasible to keep the 
mother and the child together, especially as transgression of this 
kind is not considered a serious obstacle to a later marriage. But, 
wherever, with the disclosure of a lapse from chastity, a noticeable 
loss of social status is connected and the chances of a future hon- 
orable marriage are destroyed, the policy of benevolent secrecy 
should be adopted.° 

Except in rare circumstances the child will be better off away 
from its mother, who can hardly ever provide for it anything that 
would even faintly resemble a real home. If, on the contrary, it is 
placed with kindly foster parents who will adopt it as their own, it 
will enjoy all the advantages of a real home, and the stain on its 
birth will be forgotten.*° This arrangement will also save the 
mother the embarrassment of an explanation and spare the child 
the terrific shock of a revelation which in the course of time cannot 


®“Tt seems to me that, if a girl’s good name has been shielded, and if a decent 
home awaits her, the sooner she is allowed to return home the better. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that girls who are friendless, girls whose guilt has 
become definitely known in their native districts, girls drawn from slum tene- 
ments, where privacy is almost impossible, girls who come from a rather low 
stratum of society and are rude and ignorant, for their own good it seems to me 
—all these might be detained for a year or more in a rescue home.”—Rev. 
M. H. MacInerny, O.P., I. c. 

10 Tt is better to blot out the stigma by adoption than by legislation, for the 
latter involves a lowering of moral standards. Such legislation was passed 
in Norway in 1915: “As finally enacted the law provides that so far as law 
and administration can bring it about, the child, hitherto so often the scapegoat, 
shall be shielded from, stigma and given the rights and fair opportunities of 
childhood. The superparent state becomes responsible for any action that: is 
needed. The child is to be put in no shameful class.”—Emelyn Peck, “Justice 
for the Fatherless Child” (in The Survey, May 15, 1923). 
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be eschewed. It also prevents the presence of a permanent scandal 
in the community and the shattering of ideals.1t Though not an 
ideal solution, this way out of the dilemma (for such it seems to us, 
since all alternatives are fraught with equally obnoxious’ drawbacks) 
has patent advantages: it charitably covers up the fault of the 
mother and protects her against disgrace and a lowering of social 
status; it gives the child a fair chance in life and safeguards its 
name; and it consults the interests of public morality by removing 


what would otherwise be a standing example of gross delinquency. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


11Sagart says: “One of the objections against rescue homes is that the 
prominence of such homes before the public eye would have a deteriorating 
moral effect. Their existence would be for girls still innocent a constant 
reminder of the frequency with which their sisters fall.”"—L. c. Now the same 
objection holds against the presence, in a community, of one or more mothers 
with their illegitimate babies. We are not pleading for rescue homes; we are 
in favor of well organized, private, individual treatment, because in that way 
the greatest secrecy can be secured and the final solution may be adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. 

Mrs. C. Gasquoine Hartley, above quoted, asks that the unfortunate mother 
be freed of her child: “The bitter cry of the driven mother frequently is, 
Help me to get rid of my baby. We have demanded too much from the 
unmarried mother. As a rule she is very young. She is faced with an almost 
impossible task, and often she is weak in character, incapable, without guidance 
of so difficult a duty as the up-bringing of the little creature she has helped 
to wrong so greatly by its very birth.”—L. c. 

A reviewer of Mrs. Hartley’s book does not agree with her. He writes: 
“The bastard child must be protected from neglect, from stigma, from unfit 
parenthood, and nearly always, therefore, should be removed from such a 
mother, who can never become fit. This runs counter to recent thought, 
research and practice on the subject."—The American Journal of Sociology, 
March, 1923. We would remark that modern practice is not necessarily right 
and that modern social work is notoriously indifferent to ethical values which 
for us are paramount. 





AMOS, THE HERDSMAN OF THECUA 
By JosepH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D. 


Amos of Thecua, certainly one of the most ancient of the pro- 
phetic writers of the Old Testament, was a herdsman and “dresser 
of figs” when God called him from his round of simple labors to 
fulfil a divine mission. His prophetic ministry fell within the 
first half of the eighth century before Christ, but his mighty social 
appeals for the laboring classes and the poor of his day are as 
intensely modern as any message from Bishop Ketteler or Pope 
Leo XIII in their own struggle against the false individualism of 
their age. 

Although born and raised in the southern kingdom of Juda, 
Amos was sent to prophesy to the now separated northern land of 
Israel. From the solitude of his native hills, and the simple care 
of sheep and kine, he was suddenly thrust into the midst of a 
populous, wealthy, but also highly corrupt civilization. 

The period in question was the prosperous reign of King Jero- 
boam II. Something of the former Solomonic splendor had been 
regained at that time by the northern tribes in their great capital 
city of Samaria, which in a manner might be described as a 
Hebrew London, Paris, or New York of those days. Like these 
great metropolitan cities, it had its mansions and its slums, its 
lavish riches and its bitter poverty, its financial magnates and its 
numerous proletariat. In many respects the situation was quite 
modern and easily intelligible to us. 

Yet it was not to Samaria itself that Amos turned his steps, but 
to Bethel, the religious center of the Israelitic monarchy, where 
the golden calf had been set up by Jeroboam I at the very founda- 


tion of the kingdom. Ceremonial rites of the most exacting kind 


were here observed with the greatest pomp and magnificence, but 
the worship was given to the idol of gold. The cult of Yahweh, 
the one true God, was blended with superstitious abominations, 
while in the groves and on the high places the smoke of incense 
curled from Canaanitish altars, and libations were poured out to 
false gods. Modern materialism has but substituted for these its 
equally absurd and debasing idols. 
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It was a hard and ungrateful task the man of God had been 
sent to accomplish. He was prepared for it by no human training, 
nor had he been reared among the disciples of the prophets, the 
bene-nebhiim, who were gathered into large confraternities under 
Elias and Eliseus. To no such prestige could the simple worker, 
chosen by God for this great apostolate, lay any claim. Describing 
his humble origin, when challenged by the false priest of Bethel, 
Amos thus presented his only credentials: 


I am not a prophet, nor am I the son of a prophet; but I am a herdsman, 
plucking wild figs. And Yahweh took me when I followed the flock, and 
Yahweh said to me: “Go, prophesy to my people Israel.’ 

He was a divinely inspired prophet, but not a prophet classed 
as such in the professional sense by the calf-worshiping Bethel 
priests. As the shepherd will yield to fear at the roaring of the 
lion, so at the call of God, with its powerful insistence, he had 
given himself up to follow the divine will and undertake his pro- 


phetic mission: 
The lion shall roar, 
Who will not fear? 
Yahweh hath spoken, 
Who shall not prophesy ?? 

The written prophesies of Amos must be counted among the 
world’s most wonderful and forceful literature. They are a faith- 
ful summary, made by the prophet, of his impassioned and richly 
figurative preaching through which God revealed His warnings 
and designs to the people of the northern kingdom. But before 
announcing the evils that threatened Juda and Israel alike, Amos 
won the confidence of his hearers by foretelling the just judgments 
of God that should fall upon the surrounding pagan nations which 
afflicted the Jews. “TI will send a fire into the house of Azael, and 
it shall devour the houses of Benedad, and I will break the bar of 
Damascus.” For was it not Damascus that had “thrashed Galaad 
with iron wains”! 

But it will be noted at once by the student keenly alive to the 
questions of our day, that the very first attack directed against 
Israel was a denunciation of the social iniquities rife within this 
kingdom. Personifying the financially and commercially success- 


1 Amos vii. 14, 15. 
2 Amos iti. 8. 
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ful Israel, under the figure of a covetous merchant, the prophet 
predicts the punishment of Yahweh which shall fall upon him: 


Because he hath sold the just man for silver, 
And the poor man for a pair of shoes. 

They bruise the heads of the poor upon the dust of the earth, 
And turn aside the way of the humble.? 


Summoning all the inhabitants to assemble in spirit upon the 
mountains of Samaria, he impressively bids them look down into 
the great center of industry and commerce. 

And behold the many follies 
In the midst thereof, 
And them that suffer oppression 


In the inner rooms thereof, 
And they have not known to do the right thing, saith Yahweh, 


Storing up iniquities and robberies in their houses. ¢ 


Vividly all this recalls the powerful words of Pope Leo XIII 
where in his Encyclical on “The Condition of the Working 
Classes,’ he pictures how the gilds were abolished and the ancient 
religion set aside, and how as a consequence it came about that 
“workingmen have been surrendered, all isolated and helpless, to 
the hard-heartedness of employers and the greed of unchecked 
competition. The mischief has been increased by rapacious usury, 
which, although more than once condemned by the Church, is 
nevertheless, under a different guise, but with the like injustice, 
still practised by covetous men.” So, with the wealth concentrated 
into the hands of a few, he saw in his time a yoke imposed upon 
the poor “little better than slavery itself.” 

The luxury and impurity which he next condemns were then, 
as now, the inseparable accompaniments of riches acquired without 
regard to social justice, and disposed of without any sense of 
stewardship under God. Voluptuousness is naturally united with 
hardness and cruelty towards others. The picture of unconscion- 
able wealth in the politically and commercially successful Samaria 
of Jeroboam II does not differ in this regard from the scenes of 
self-indulgence and social vices which a modern prophet might 
portray in our day wherever riches have become dissociated from 
religion and the law of God. The local coloring only need be 


3 Amos ii. 6, 7. 
* Amos iii. 9, 10. 
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changed. But how those words of Amos must have burned like 
stings of nettles and of scorpions! 


Woe to you that are wealthy in Sion, 

And to you that have confidence in the mountain of Samaria, 
Ye great men, heads of the people, 

That go in with state into the house of Israel. 

You that sleep upon beds of ivory, 

And are wanton on your couches; 

That eat the lambs out of the flock, 

And the calves out of the midst of the herd. 

You that sing to the sound of psaltery— 

They have thought themselves to have instruments of music like David!— 
That drink wine in bowls, 

And anoint themselves with the best ointment, 

And they are not concerned for the affliction of Joseph. 5 

But such things do not go unpunished even in this life. They 
bring their unhappiness to this class of unsavory rich, who often 
enough fill the columns of our daily papers with the scandals of 
their divorces and social vices, the tales of their excesses and their 
suicides. Yet God can wait for the ultimate vengeance that will 
fall upon these men and women, who, unrepentant, make a mock- 
ery of the sacred trust of stewardship and use their wealth as if it 
were within their own absolute dominion and not the possession 
of Almighty God, whereof they are to render to Him a most item- 
ized account. 

In the case of Israel, God’s punishment was to follow sure and 
fast, even as the prophet predicted it. Not the rich only, but the 
people, too, were to blame. They, too, had given themselves over 
to the vices of their own hearts and to the idolatries of the Can- 
aanite and the Phoenician. And yet, “at the head of them that go 


? 


into captivity,’ as the prophet so clearly foresaw the event, were 
to be these iniquitous rich, the exploiters of the people. 

Not merely the men who had neglected their stewardship, be it 
carefully noted in these days of a feminism too often insistent 
upon false claims and forgetful of sacred duties, but their wives 
also were to partake in the same punishment. These the prophet 
held accountable in large measure for the sins of their husbands. 
In place of being for their men an inspiration unto good, which 


must ever be woman’s high vocation, they became an incitement 


5 Amos vi. 1, 4-6. 
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to evil. It is the story that repeats itself in countless instances 





to-day. 
“Fat kine,’ the herdsman prophet calls these women. They 
pampered their bodies with luxuries, and induced their husbands 







misery and suffering of the public, thus participating in merciless 
oppression of the poor and making themselves a prime cause of 
this shameful exploitation. There was consequently no mincing 
of words when the prophet spoke in the name of God to these | 
“first ladies’ of Samaria, foretelling them what would come to 
pass when the fierce hordes of the conquering armies would rush 
through the blazing streets of their idolatrous city and apply the 






4 
q 
{ 
to supply them with the means for their excesses at the cost of i 
! 
f 







torch to their luxurious dwellings: 






Hear this word, ye fat kine 

That are in the mountains of Samaria, 
You that oppress the needy, i 
And crush the poor, 
Who say to your husbands: q 
“Bring and we shall drink.” 

Yahweh hath sworn by his holiness, 

That lo, the days shall come upon you, f 
When they shall lift you up on pikes, 4 
And what shall remain of you in boiling pots.® i 

















Then changing from his figurative speech he describes them led 
out in long files through the rents and breaches of the battered 
walls, “one over against the other,” with desolation behind them 






and dark doom before. 

But not merely against the unjust rich was the voice of the 
prophet raised. With equal severity he denounced those who 
abetted and supported them in their iniquities. Cases were then 
tried at the city gates, and the judges who there pronounced 
false sentences in favor of wealth aroused the indignation of the 
prophet. Needless to say his protestations were not taken in good 
part. “They have hated him that rebuketh in the gate, and have 
abhorred him that speaketh perfectly.”* Doubtless Amos had met 
the fate he might meet to-day under similar circumstances. But 
this could not intimidate him. He was the servant of Yahweh and 
had come to speak the truth and tear the mask from the perversion 













® Amos iv. 1,2. 
7 Amos v. 10. 
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of justice and judgment. We are forcibly reminded throughout it 
all of that modern evil, the corporation judge. Facing these men 
and their wealthy clients the sun-browned herdsman tells them in 
plain language they were little accustomed to hear: 


Therefore because you robbed the poor, and took the choice prey from him, 
you shall build houses with square stones and shall not dwell in them; you 
shall plant most delightful vineyards and shall not drink the wine of them. 
Because I know your manifold crimes and your grievous sins; enemies of the 
just, taking bribes, and oppressing the poor in the gate.® 

But Amos was not a demagogue, in the sense of the false mod- 
ern leaders of the masses, who denounce the rich only and fail to 
point out the faults and irreligion of the people, which infinite 
Justice cannot leave unpunished. “Labor can do no wrong,” is 
one of the destructive principles often found in Socialist litera- 
ture. By the favor with which Yahweh regarded his faithful 
prophet great evils were indeed averted from the people, but the 
masses as well as the classes persisted in calling down the wrath 
of heaven on their idolatry and sinfulness. Amos, therefore, in 
powerful symbolism, showed them Yahweh, standing as a mason 
with trowel in hand, leaving unfinished the building of the walls 
of Israel that He was constructing for an ungrateful people: 


And behold, Yahweh was standing upon a plastered wall, and in his hand 
a mason’s trowel. And the Lord said to me: “What seest thou, Amos?” And 
I said: “A mason’s trowel.” And the Lord said: “Behold, I will lay down 
the trowel in the midst of my people Israel. I will plaster them over no more. 
And the high places of the idol shall be thrown down, and the sanctuaries of 
Israel shall be laid waste: and I will rise up against the house of Jeroboam 
with the sword,”® 


Only a short time, and all this was to come to pass. Invasion 
followed invasion, punishment succeeded punishment, until the 
kingdom of Israel was destroyed and the golden calf carried away, 
while the people themselves who still survived were marched off 
into a long and bitter captivity. Here they were granted time and 
grace to reflect and to return to the Lord their God. “Behold I 
will come, and I will sift the house of Israel among all nations, 


as corn is sifted in a sieve.”?® 


But telling the truth was never popular. Amos, like every other 


8 Amos v. 11, 12. 
® Amos vii. 7-9. 
10 Amos ix. 9. 
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preacher of social reconstruction whose application of principles 
becomes too personal, was denounced as a revolutionist. How 
familiar we are with these methods in our day! Apparently the 
worship of the golden calf at Bethel failed to bring in its wonted 
revenue in the temple of the golden idol. At all events Amasias, 
the “priest of Bethel,” now made his appearance in the presence of 
King Jeroboam II to announce: “Amos hath rebelled against thee 
in the midst of the house of Israel: the land is not able to bear 
his words.” We are not told what attitude Jeroboam assumed, 
but we next find Amasias emboldened to accost Amos himself in 
these brusk and insulting words: 


Thou seer, go, flee away into the land of Juda, and eat bread there, and 
prophesy there. But prophesy not again any more in Bethel: because it is the 
king’s sanctuary and it is the house of the kingdom.14 


But Amos was not to be terrified by the threat of man while he 
still heard echoing in his soul the voice of Yahweh: “Go prophesy 
to my people Israel.” Yet the time was apparently close at hand 
when he would retire into his own hill-country, and perhaps there 
set down in final writing, for his own and future generations, those 
tremendous prophecies that would continue sounding down the 
ages, striking terror into the hearts of men like Amasias, the lasci- 
vous princes, the exploiting rich, the venal judges, the irreligious 
leaders and idolatrous people in Israel. But now, enlightened by 
Almighty God, he turned on Amasias, and this was the terrible 
message that Yahweh gave him to announce for an idolatrous 
priest, an idolatrous home and an idolatrous generation: 


Thou sayest, thou shalt not prophesy against Israel, and thou shalt not drop 
thy words upon the house of the idol. 

Therefore thus saith Yahweh: Thy wife shall play the harlot in the city, 
and thy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword; thy land shall be 
measured by a line, and thou shalt die in a polluted country; and Israel shall 
go into captivity out of their land.12 


Yet even to that black cloud which Amos saw unrolling over 
Israel there was a silver lining. In imagery of exalted beauty he 
foretold in his closing words the period of final restoration that 
would come under the Messianic kingdom, which was to embrace 
all the nations. Then would the divine Mason take up again His 


11 Amos vii. 10-13. 
12 Amos vii. 16, 17. 
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trowel to rebuild on the ruins of the Davidic Kingdom a new and 
more sacred structure, enriched with untold blessings for Jew and 
Gentile alike, the Church of Christ, the spiritual kingdom of the 
Son of David: 


In that day I will raise up the tabernacle of David, that is fallen; 
And I will close up the breaches of the walls thereof, 
And repair what was fallen, 

And I will rebuild it as in the days of old. 

That they may possess the remnant of Edom, 

And all nations, 

Because my name is invoked upon them. 

Saith Yahweh that doth these things. 

Behold the days come, saith Yahweh, 

When the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, 

And the treader of grapes him that soweth seed; 
And the mountains shall drop sweetness, 

And every hill shall be tilled.1% 


That kingdom, God’s holy Church, in which shall be taught for- 
ever the true principles of holiness and social justice, even though 
its children will not all be true to its high teachings, is to last to 
the end of time, as the Prophet so plainly foretells: “And I will 
no more pluck them out of the land which I have given them, saith 
Yahweh.’"* 


13 Amos ix. 11-13. 
14 Amos ix. 14. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. ScouMAcHER, S.T.D. 


The Historical Value of Genesis, Chapter II. 


(Continucd ) 


The example of St. Augustine has shown that the problem of 
Genesis, Chapter II, was well known to the Latin Fathers and that 
its only true solution was sought by them in the literal understand- 
ing of the biblical narrative. 


What is the view of Oriental exegesis? We select here as chief 
witness St. Chrysostom, the prince of Greek patristic literature, 
since his exposition embodies substantially the general opinion of 
the Oriental patristic writers, Origen with his allegorical vagaries 
excepted. 


St. CHRyYSOSTOM’s! EXPLANATION 


In his thirteenth homily on Genesis, St. Chrysostom approaches 
the question at issue by speaking first of the paradise narrative in 
general. 


THE PARADISE NARRATIVE IN GENERAL 


His fundamental view is precisely defined in the very first words 
of this homily, which are directed against the allegorists; 7. ¢., 
against those who in spite of the “accurate words” of the Bible 
(verborum accuratio) dare to speak against the Scriptures (adversa 
Scripturis loqui). The nature of this interpretation, contrary to 
the Scriptures, is immediately indicated as maintaining that Para- 
dise was not on earth, but in heaven. Chrysostom insists, there- 
fore, above all, that Paradise was a real historical place on earth. 
Moses expressed himself so clearly that nobody could say nom esse 
in terra Paradisum, sed in coelo. \Ve should, therefore, close our 
ears to any allegorical interpretation and obey the canon of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which postulates that Paradise be considered a 
historical reality, being located in that place which the Scriptures 


1Migne, P. G., liii, 107 ff. (Homiliae in Genesim). For the convenience of 
the reader, Migne’ s Latin text is quoted in place of the Greek original. 
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indicate: Paradisum factum esse, et in illo loco, ubi Scriptura Sacra 
significavit.? In his further argumentation he points out the real 
danger-zone in the interpretation of Genesis, which is still to be 
carefully observed, but which was unfortunately disregarded by 
those who saw in the narratives of Genesis a mythology or a folk- 
lore serving as a vestis externa for the eternal truth. The danger 
lies in the difficulty of determining where the character of the 
externa vestis ceases and the eternal truth becomes apparent. There 
is a great possibility that “gathering up the cockle, you root up the 
wheat also together with it” (Matt. xiii. 29). 

Chrysostom expresses it this way: Not to believe the Sacred 
Scriptures (which means here, not to take the Sacred Scriptures 
literally, but to infer things from one’s own mind—alia ex propria 
mente mducere), endangers the truth of other more important 
statements in the text, e. g., that God created man and placed him 
in Paradise. But in reference to the creation and extraordinary 
condition of the first man no doubt is possible: Sicut angelus qui- 
dam, versabatur homo in terra, corpore quidem amictus, sed extra 
corporeas necessitates constitutus.® 

His conclusion is: Hence, also the trees of Paradise are real 
trees.* Once more he warns us emphatically to interpret the Scrip- 
tures literally and not to follow those who deny the historical 
reality of the lignum and the flumina in Paradise: Hutusmodi 
homines ne feramus, sed obstruamus illorum dictis aures, credamus 
divinae Scripturae.© Chrysostom is so serious about this literal 
interpretation of the Paradise narrative, which he considers the 
only correct dogma, that he makes eternal salvation depend on it: 
Si vitae curam habeamus, rectorum autem dogmatum minime, nihil 
ad salutem nostram utile lucrari poterimus. Par est enim, st 
voluerimus et a gehenna liberarit et regnum consequi, utroque 
ornart, et sants dogmatibus, et vitae cura.° 

Herewith the chief question is settled: The Paradise narrative 
in all its details has to be taken literally. Only the deeper meaning 
of these details has to be determined more accurately. 


2L. ¢., p. 108. 
37. c¢., p. 109. 
4 Ibid. 

‘Lc, 
61. c., p. 110. 
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THE PuRPOSE OF THE “TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” 


Once more we learn that already in Chrysostom’s time the ques- 
tion concerning the “tree of knowledge” was a much disputed 
problem. 


Jam scio quidem vulgatissimam esse de hoc ligno quaestionem, 
et multos temere loquentes, culpam ab homine in Deum transferre 
niti, audacterque dicere: Cujus ret gratia dedit mandatum, quod 
sciebat hominem transgressurum? As we saw in a previous article, 
the difficulty mentioned here, as raised by “multi temere loquentes,” 
is still one of the chief objections listed in modern critical com- 
mentaries. In this, as in innumerable other biblical problems, the 
word holds true: Nil novi sub sole. And, as in other exegetical 
difficulties, so here it is to be regretted, that old but still valid solu- 
tions are set aside by the “critics.” 


Chrysostom finds no difficulty in explaining the purpose of the 
“tree of knowledge.” According to him this tree was planted in 
the garden of Paradise for the one great and all-important reason: 
To establish the sovereignty of God and the subordinate position of 
man. Haec faciebat, quasi dominus aliquis liberalis, domum 
magnam alicut concredens, et, ut DOMINIUM sibi saluum maneat, 
parum tantum pecuniae dandum ab illo praescribat. In applying 
this simile to the “tree of knowledge” he continues: God attached 
a prohibition to this tree in order to reserve to Himself the 
domimum, and to have this expressed by man’s obedientia: Ut 
scire posset homo, se esse sub Domino, cui obedire deberet et parere, 
st quid ille imperaret, or, as he expresses it immediately afterwards: 
Ut tantorum beneficiorum auctorem agnoscere homo posset.” 

Later on* Chrysostom returns to this chief point of his treatise; 
namely, that by the prohibition attached to the “tree of knowledge” 
God intended to manifest His lordship, ostendere voluit se 
Dominum esse, and adds the interesting explanation: In the 
course of time the first parents might have imagined the various 
objects of their surroundings came into existence of themselves, 
not through the Creator, consequently they might have thought too 
highly of themselves. Therefore God gave the command to abstain 


TL. c., p. 115. 
SL. ¢., p. 133. 
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from one tree in order to remind them of the Lord above: Ne 
paulatim seductus (homo) animo putaret res, quae sub aspectum 
cadunt, automata esse, deque sua dignitate altius quidpiam sentiret, 
jussit ab uno ligno abstinere. ° 

From the repeated use of posset it is evident that St. Chrysostom 
wants to say that without the prohibition attached to the tree there 
~ was no possibility for man to acknowledge the dominium of God. 
It was precisely this acknowledgment of His sovereignty which 
God demanded of man on whom He had bestowed the abundance 
of His grace. 

Certainly, Chrysostom treats the biblical text more respectfully 
and more critically than does the wild imagination of modern 
“critics.” “Critics” find in the text of Genesis a reflection of 
ancient mythology, in which the gods are represented as being 
jealous of the knowledge and ability of man. Chrysostom found 
no trace of such a polytheistic absurdity in the biblical narrative. 
He saw there the sound and sober truth that God was the Lord 
and Creator of man, and as such had a right to demand of man 
the acknowledgment of His Lordship. This time-honored argu- 
ment has not weakened in the course of centuries and should still 
retain a place of honor in commentaries, no matter how critical 
they strive or pretend to be. 


Wuy THE NAME TREE OF “KNOWLEDGE” ? 


Also to this much discussed question, desperately attacked and 
maltreated in “critical” commentaries, Chrysostom pays special 
attention. Again he illustrates how little “critics” of his time 
differed from “critics” of our time, when he introduces his explana- 
tion with the remark: Sunt enim contentiost multi qui dicere 
audent, post esum lignt scientiam habuisse Adam ad discernendum 
bonum et malum, as if the eating of the tree had produced the 
knowledge of morality. He censures this “critical theory” of his 
day and of our day with the caustic note: Jd quod extremae fuerit 
amentiae."° 


Then he proceeds with his thesis that the first parents possessed 


°L. c., p. 133. 
107. c., p. 132. 
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the sense of “good and evil” before the transgression. Here are 
his reasons. 

1. The “nominum impositio” on the various animals of Para- 
dise proves that Adam knew exactly quid sit bonum et quid sit 
malum. 

2. To deny that Adam possessed the “knowledge” of good and 
evil before his transgression, would be a blasphemy (blasphemia) 
against the Creator. Nam quomodo pracceptum daret ignoranti 
transgressionein esse malum?'* He adds here the plastic compari- 
son: The goats and sheep were so created by God that they could 
distinguish the poisonous herbs from the wholesome, quae herba 
sit salutaris—et quae perniciosa; and God should have created man, 
the animal rationale, without a similar knowledge: hominem, 
rationale animal, nescire quid bonum et quid maluin?'” 

Having demonstrated that Adam _ necessarily possessed the 
“knowledge’’ of good and evil previous to his transgression, he 
gives the same reason for the mysterious name lignum scientiae 
bont et mali as St. Augustine: [From the fact that after eating of 
the tree of knowledge the first parents realized the blessings of the 
bonum and the curse of the malum, the tree received its name, but 
the eating itself did not give the “knowledge.” Non enim quod 
homini scientiam dederit, sic vocatum est, sed quia per illud facta 
est transgressio mandati, et ex ilo postea intravit peccati cognitio 
atque pudor, propterca sic appellatum est. 

The argument reminds us of St. Augustine’s explanation, that 
from the possibility of acquiring the “knowledge” the tree could 
rightly be called “tree of knowledge,” guemadmodum si vocaretur 
arbor saturitatis, quod inde possent homines saturari.** Chryso- 
stom, although he expresses it less clearly, holds the same view: 
Proptcrea lignum hoc wocavit Scriptura divina lignum scientiae 
boni et mali, quia circa illud transgressio ct observatio mandati 
erat, * 


mi. eo OZ. 

i. ic, p. 132. 

Mi. c, wr I, Wh 

14 Migne, P. L. xxxiv, 371. ft 
ad. cB 133. 
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THE NATURE OF THE SIN IN PARADISE 


It is a matter of course for Chrysostom that the sin of the first 
parents was fundamentally a sin of disobedience. But again and 
again he insists on the understanding of the background of this 
disobedience, which was the ambition to be equal to God. Aequan- 
dae divinitatis spe inflata. Eve committed the sin, and Adam 
followed her.” 

As to the realization of nakedness after the fall, which suggested 
to some modern minds the idea that the sin of the first parents was 
a sin of impurity, St. Chrysostom gives this beautiful interpreta- 
tion: Because of their transgression the first parents were deprived 
of their supernatural glory, which had surrounded them: Quamo- 
brem postea nudati sunt gloria, quae illos circumdabat, quia se 
indignos tali honore fecerant.** 

The consequence of this privation was the realization of their 
physical nakedness and the sense of shame: Nudati propter 
peccatum supernae gratiae amictu, sensibilis suae nuditatis sensum 
acceperunt, ut per erubescentiam, quae invadebat ipsos, certo scirent 
im quantam ruinam tpsos adduxisset mandati dominici praevari- 
catio. ** 


Certainly, St. Chrysostom lends no support to the unfortunate 
impurity theory which deprives the biblical narrative completely of 
its exalted and dignified character and perverts the sacred text by 
introducing notions of bizarre modern thinking. 


Tue “TREE oF LIFE” 


The attention of Chrysostom in the thirteenth homily on Genesis 
is entirely absorbed by the importance of the “tree of knowledge,” 
its purpose and its meaning. The “tree of life” is mentioned only 
where the sacred text offers occasion. But it is worthy of note that 
he never identifies the two trees. He speaks of two real historical 
trees, standing in the midst of Paradise, one being the “tree of life,” 
the other the “tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 


167. c., p. 129. 
wi. cp iii. 
187, ¢., p. 131. 
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St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom are the two standard authori- 
ties of early biblical interpretation whom we have consulted in this 
study of Genesis, Chapter II. Their testimony, speaking for the 
rest of the Greek and Latin Fathers, is unmistakable. They stand 
for an exactly literal and historical interpretation of practically every 
detail of the narrative in question. It is evident what this means 
for the Catholic interpreter in the light of the repeated statements 
of the Magisterium Ecclesiae concerning the authority of the 
Fathers. 

It remains to show in a concluding article how far the exegesis 
of the Fathers was preserved during the Middle Ages, and what 
the decision of the Biblical Commission, 1905, means in view of the 
history of exegesis. 

(To be continued) 










THE NATURE OF BIBLICAL INSPIRATION * 
By J. Srmon, O.S.M., S.T.B. 


For, prophecy came not by the will of man at any time; but the holy men 
i of God spoke, inspired by the Holy Ghost (II Pet. 1. 21). 


















As in His providential ruling of the universe God generally 
operates through secondary agencies, such as angels, men, and 
even creatures of lower orders, so in the composition of the Sacred 
t Scriptures He made use of men as His instrumental agents. The 
manner of employment of these writer-agents or hagiographers 
was sttch that the resultant work is thoroughly human enough to 
belong within the realm of the world’s literature, while at the same 
time, far transcending the latter by reason of its own unique char- 
acteristic of divine authorship. 

As the union of the divine and human natures in Christ—with 
the result that human acts had divine efficiency—was brought 


i about by the Incarnation, so the combination of divine and human 
i authorship in the Sacred Scriptures, whereby human language af- 
, fords expression to divine ideas, was accomplished by the process 
Hs of inspiration. And in this process the combination of the divine 

















and human elements in the composition of the written Word of 
God is a mystery, perhaps as insoluble as that other of the com- 
bination of the divine and human elements in the formation of 
ii the Incarnate Word, which it so patently parallels. 

God’s influence upon the hagiographer being in the nature of 
a supernaturalization of human faculties and functions, inspiration 
is truly a gratia—grace being nothing other than a sublimation 
of man’s natural life into the supernatural plane,’ a participation 
by adoption in the very life of the Divinity.’ Being given rather 
for acts of utility to the Church at large than for the habitual holi- 
ness of the recipient, it is a gratia gratis data,’ a charisma. * Hence 







* Preprinted from forthcoming “Scripture Manual” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
publishers). 

1“The grace of God, life everlasting’ (Rom. vi. 23). 

2“Being justified by grace we may be heirs according to the hope of life 
everlasting” (Tit. iii. 7), and having “received the spirit of adoption of sons 
; we are the sons of God,—and if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God 
and coheirs with Christ” (Rom. viii. 15b, 16b, 17a). See Summa Theol. 1a 2ae, 
q. 110, a. 3, c, and a. 4, c, and q. 112, a. 1, c, and many other passages. 

3 Summa Theol., 2a 2ae, q. 171, and q. 172, a. 2, 2o. 

4“There are diversities of graces . . .: to another [is given] prophecy” 
(1 Cor. xii. 4, 10b). 
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a state of personal sanctity is thereby not necessarily implied in 
the hagiographer.° Consequently inspiration means, on the part 
of God, @ positive supernatural influx on the mind of man, where- 
by the latter’s understanding is illumined and his will determined 
to express such things and such only as God wishes to have writ- 
ten.®° This supernatural influx is primarily positive, that is, the 
idea, the verbuim mentale, of the truth to be written (although the lat- 
ter may already have been previously within the hagiographer’s pur- 
view of knowledge by his own experience or study or from the 
information of others, including written records) * is conceived 
and expressed through God’s special impulse moving the hagiog- 
rapher’s faculties in this function.* Thus the hagiographer is but 
an instrumental agent, a secondary cause, a movens mots, in the 
operation of composing an inspired writing, God Himself being 
the primary cause. 

The interoperation of God and the hagiographer in the process 
of inspiration may be analyzed in the words of St. Thomas. “Jn 
revelatione prophetica [or inspiration] movetur men prophete 


[=hagiographer] sicut instrumentuim deficiens respect principalis 


agentis.”° Hence “effectus [in this case, the Bible] non assimila- 


tur instrumento sed principali agenti’ [that is, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures having as their primary author God, belong essentially to 
the supernatural order], since “principalis quidem causa operatur 
per virtutem suae formae, cur assimilatur effectus . . . causa 


vero mstrumentalis non agit per virtutem suae formae, sed solum 


5 Summa Theol. 2a 2ae, q. 172, a. 4.—Thus, er. gr., the fact that Solomon 
sinned does not militate against his writing inspired works. Note, however, 
that the hagiographers generally are qualified as “holy men of God” (2 Pet. 
i. 21b). 

°“By supernatural power, God so moved and impelled them [the hagiog- 
raphers] to write—He was so present to them, that the things which He 
ordered, and those only, they, first, rightly understood, then willed faithfully 
to write down, and finally expressed in apt words and with infallible truth” 
(Encyclical Providentissimus). The insufficiency of theories of “subsequent 
adoption” or mere “freedom from dogmatic and moral error,” and the like, 
to constitute real inspiration, is evident from the above pronouncement of the 
Church. 

™Qui hagiographa conscripserunt . . . loquebantur frequentius de his 
quae humana ratione cognosci possunt, non quasi ex persona Dei, sed ex per- 
sona propria, cum adiutorio tamen divini luminis” (Summa Theol. 2a 2ae, q. 174, 
a. 2, ad 3um; also ibid. q. 171, a. 3). 

8 Motus mentis propheticae non est secundum virtutem propriam, sed secun- 
dum viriutem superioris influxus” (Summa, 2a 2ae, q. 173, a. 3, ad 3um). 

® Summa, 2a 2ae, q. 173, a. 4, c. 
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per motum quo movetur a principals agenti,’*® even though in 


this cooperation “instrumentum . . . habet actionem propriam 
quae competit et secundum propriam formam.”’** Therefore, 
“auctor principalis Scripturae Sacrae est spiritus sanctus” . 
homo autem fuit auctor instrumentalis.”** In short, authorship 
essentially implies being the originator of the complete product 
of intellectual action, the idea formulated in a proposition. But 
God, by virtue of inspiration, gave the original impulse to the 
conception and expression of the ideas contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures. Therefore, by inspiration God is the primary and 
principal author of the Bible. 


Contingently implied in inspiration are two other charismatic 
subsidiary graces: the negative one of infallibility ** and the posi- 
tive one of revelation. Through the former the hagiographer is 
prevented from erring either by wrongly expressing inspired ideas 
or by interlarding his own or other persons’ ideas as inspired. 
Through the latter are made known, either by infused ideas or 
in vision, truths which are either beyond the purview of the ha- 


giographer’s own knowledge or altogether beyond the ken of hu- 
man intellect. While inspiration is continually operative in the 
composition of the sacred writings, these complementary or assist- 
ant graces come into action only at times when the hagiographer 
would otherwise either err or lack necessary knowledge. 


BisBLIcAL INFALLIBILITY 


Hagiographic infallibility is of wider comprehension than papal, 
since the latter extends only to res fidei et morum, while the former 
must necessarily be co-extensive with the broad scope of inspira- 


10 Summa, 3a, q. 72, a. 1, ¢. 
11 [bid. ad. 2um. 


12 While, of course, inspiration, like God’s other opera ad extra, is common 
to the Three Divine Persons, nevertheless this work is commonly ascribed more 
especially to the Holy Spirit (Acts i. 16; xxviii. 25; Heb. x. 15-16), because 
movement of the will is particularly the function of love, and the Holy Ghost 
is essentially by his relationship divine self-love in the Trinity. This basic idea 
is well carried in the etymologic relationship of spiritus and inspiratio and 
in the idealogic of mvevpa and pepe (2 Pet. i. 21). 

138 Quodlibet. VII, a. 14, ad Sum. 

14 The futility of trying to reduce the whole nature of inspiration to this 
negative assistance becomes apparent when it is realized that the Pope is never 


considered to be the author of the propositions upon which he may pronounce 
infallibly. 
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tion itself. For, the inspired books include (often incidentally 
and as by-products) truths of the historical and scientific orders, 
whose conception and expression, being also primarily of divine 
origin, must be kept free from error equally with res fidei et mo- 
rum. However, the functioning of biblical infallibility (concom- 
itantly with inspiration) is to be restricted to the autographa 
or writings original with the hagiographers, and is not to be 
conceived of as inhibiting the merely stylistic peculiarities of the 
periods, circumstances and persons of the latter. It should be 
borne in mind that the function of infallibility is simply to pre- 
vent propositional errors, negative, not to engender perfection of 
expression. 


REVELATION IN THE SCRIPTURES 


Just as the function of biblical infallibility is underrated by ad- 
mitting the presence of propositional errors or of non-inspired 
obiter dicta in the Sacred Scriptures, so the action of revelation 
is exaggerated by extending it to every page of the Bible or by 
identifying it with inspiration. For revelation in its strictest sense 
is necessary only for the communication of truths which transcend 
the natural powers of the human mind.** Such are: ‘events of 
the prehistoric past or remote future, divine positive laws, super- 
natural mysteries, such as the Trinity. Its operation is not con- 
fined to hagiographers. Moreover, revealed truths are to be found 
also outside the Sacred Scriptures, and not at all indicated or 
merely suggested therein—such as: that God is the primary au- 
thor of the whole Bible, the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady. 
Again, private revelations*® have been vouchsafed at various 
times subsequent to the close of public revelation with the death 
of the apostles. Hence, a given book may contain revealed truths 
yet not be inspired, that is, have God for its author and. be privi- 
leged with infallibility. On the other hand, an inspired book need 
not be entirely or even at all revealed. *” 


15 Prophetica cognitio est eorum quae naturaliter excedunt humanam cogni- 
tionem . + «3 prophetia simpliciter dicta non potest esse a natura, sed solum 
ex revelatione divina”’ (Summa, 2a, 2ae, q. 172, a. 1, c.). 

16 A case in point is the revelation of the Sacred Heart devotion to St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque. 

tases of this may be verified from the statements of the hagiographers 
themselves, Thus St. Luke states that “having diligently attained to all things” 
€ wrote “according as they have delivered who from the beginning were eye- 
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HAGIOGRAPHERS’ COOPERATION 


Being a grace, inspiration does not inhibit the functioning of 
human faculties, but rather perfects it; for grace acts according 


* Now, the hagiographers were men 


to and not against nature. * 
having understanding, free-will, and all the divers characteristics 
of personal habits, associations, and language which in sum go to 
make up the human individual. Though some of them may at 
times have been in abnormal, ecstatic condition, especially when 
receiving visionary revelations, nevertheless such condition is not 
postulated for the actual composition of the sacred writings. 
Rather, under the influence of inspiration the hagiographers op- 
erated in the composition of the Bible, freely, and with the utiliza- 
tion of their respective faculties, habits, associations, language, ac- 
cording to the ordinary processes of human nature in the work of 
composition, citra errorem. Thus in their allusions, metaphors and 
language the hagiographers unmistakably left upon their product the 
imprint of their own mentality, times and associations, just as 
other human authors normally do upon ordinary works of litera- 
ture. 

So intimate indeed was the codperation of the hagiographers 
with God in the composition of the Bible that they may truly, 
though in a secondary plane, be called the authors of the inspired 
works which issued from their pens. For, although the primary 
impulse in inspired composition is supernatural, neverthless the 
operation of the human faculties (being moved, as is God’s way, 
according to their nature) is such that it perfectly parallels the 
normal processes of authorship. Consequently, from the human 
standpoint, the hagiographers are truly entitled to be called au- 
thors or at least co-authors of their respective work, as is ordi- 
narily done by scripturists. 
witnesses and ministers” (Luke i. 2-3). And the writer of 2 Machabees admits 
in his preface that “in undertaking [that] work of abridging [the five books 
of Jason of Cyrene] we have taken in hand no easy task, yea, rather a business 
of watching and sweat” (2 Mach. ii. 26). The translator of Ecclesiasticus 
likewise witnesses that its writer composed it on the base of “a diligent read- 


ing of the Law, and the Prophets, and the other books, that were delivered to 
us from our fathers” (Prolog of Ecclus.). 


18 See Summa, la, q. 1, a. 8, ad 2um, and q. 2, a. 2, ad lum. 


19 Hence the work of the hagiographers may not be compared to automatic 
writing or to the literary productions of a tranced medium whose faculties may 
be possessed by an alien personality. 
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Hence, also, the hagiographer may be imaged, not so much as 
a pen in the hand of God, blindly tracing letters under His guid- 
ance, but rather as an amanuensis or secretary, with this superior- 
ity: that the hagiographer may also under the afflatus of inspir- 
ation himself conceive the propositions to be enunciated and elab- 
orate their expression, citra errorem. For, God, unlike a man 
dictating to a secretary, does not have to use words to impart His 
ideas to the writer. *° 

This interoperation of the divine and human authors seems to 
be indicated in the latent simile of the text of 2 Pet. iv. 21, which 
emphasizes that the hagiographers spoke “did mvevpatos dyfou— 
depowevor borne onward by the Holy Ghost (as ships before the 
wind”).” Now, a sailing vessel’s progress on its course is cer- 
tainly primarily due to the wind propelling it; nevertheless the will 
and intellect of the mariner must equally codperate with the power 
of nature to insure proper navigation. 


Etymologically the use of the word inspiration may be traced 
to 2 Tim. iii. 16: “Every sacred writing, being God-inspired, 


Sedrvevotos, serves both for teaching and argumentation, etc.,” 
where the adjective used, elsewhere refers to the heathens’ idea 
of their seers being breathed upon by the divinity at periods of 
oracular activity. 


20 Thus “dictatio’—the expression frequently used in dogmatic declarations 
regarding inspiration—according to Billot, “consistit in interiore motione seu 
instinctu ad concipiendas mentaliter sententias et propositiones quas principalis 
auctor in libro esse vult, easque sic conceptas scripto consignandum” (De Inspira- 
tione, p. 44). 

*tCompare the use of the same word by St. Luke (Acts xxvii. 15, 17): 
“Giving up the ship to the winds, we were driven. . . . They let down the 
sailyards, and so we were borne along.” 














THE TWENTY-FOUR FUNDAMENTAL THESES 
OF OFFICIAL CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued) * 


By P. Lumsreras, O.P., S.T.Lr., Ph.D. 


In our preceding paper we proved by documents of recent Popes 
that the Church, in exercising her right, has adopted the scholastic 
philosophy as her official philosophical teaching, that by scholastic 
philosophy the Church understands not only chiefly but exclusively 
the philosophy of St. Thomas, and that St. Thomas’ philosophy 
stands for at least the twenty-four theses approved and published by 
the Sacred Congregation of Studies. 

In this paper we will give a translation of these theses with a 
very brief explanation of each. 


Tuesis I. 


“Potency and Act so divide being that whatsoever exists either 
is a Pure Act, or is necessarily composed of Potency and Act, as to 
its primordial and instrinsic principles.” 

Every actual subsisting being—inanimate bodies and animals, 
men and angels, creatures and Creator—must be either Pure Act 
—a perfection which is neither the complement of Potency, nor 
the Potency which lacks further complement—or Potency mixed 
with Act—something capable of perfection and some perfection 
fulfilling this capacity. This statement is true both in the existential 
and in the essential order. In each of these orders the composition 
of Act and Potency is that of two real, really distinct principles, 
as Being itself; intrinsic to the existing being or to its essence; into 
which, finally, all other principles can be resolved, while they can- 
not be resolved into any other. 


Tuesis II. 


“Act, because it is perfection, is not limited except by Potency, 
which is capacity for perfection. Therefore, in the order in which 
the Act is pure, it is unlimited and unique; but in that in which it ts 


* See March issue for first a 
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finite and mantfold, it comes into a true composition with Potency.” 

Since Act means perfection, perfection belongs to Act by reason 
of itself; imperfection, then, by reason of something else. Limits, 
therefore, belong to Act but on account of Potency. Consequently, 
if an Act is pure, it is perfection without limits, and gives no ground 
for distinction, and multiplicity. On the contrary, any finite or 
manifold Act is mixed with Potency: for it is only as subjected in 
Potency that it is limited and multiplied according to the capacity 
of the subject. 


TuHesis III. 


“Wherefore, in the exclusive domain of existence itself God alone 
subsists, He alone is the most simple. Everything else, which par- 
Aicipates in existence, has a nature whereby existence ts restricted, 
and is composed of essence and existence as of two really distinct 
principles.” 

If there is any being, the actuality of whose existence—for 
existent means actual—is not received into the potentiality of 
essence, such a being subsists of itself, because it is perfection with- 
out limits; it is unique, because it excludes composition of any kind; 
it is the most simple Being: God. All other things, the actuality 
of whose existence is received into the potentiality of the essence, 
participate in existence according to the capacity of the essence, 
which limits in this way the actuality of existence. Essence and 
existence hold in them the place of Potency and Act in the existen- 
tial order, and are two real and really distinct principles which 
intrinsically constitute the compound, the existing being, in the 
order of existence. 


TuHeEsts IV. 


/ 

“Being, which derives its name from existence, is not predicated 
univocally of God and creatures; nor yet merely equivocally, but 
analogically, by the analogy both of attribution and of propor- 
tionality.” 

If the actuality of existence is in God a Pure Act and is in 
creatures an Act mixed with Potency, Being cannot be predicated 
of God and creatures in an identical way: God is self-existing, 
creatures have their existence from God. Still, because the effect in 
some manner reproduces its cause, Being does not belong to God 
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and creatures in a totally different sense. Being, as predicated 
of God and creatures is an analogous term. Its analogy is first that 
of attribution, since Being appertains to creatures as far as they 
have it from God, to whom it appertains by essence; and is secondly 
that of proportionality, since the actuality of existence is intrinsic 
to God and creatures as existing beings. 


TueEsis V. 


“There is, moreover, in every creature a real composition of sub- 
sisting subject with forms secondarily added—that is, accidents; 
but such a composition could not be understood unless the existence 
were received into a distinct essence.” 

The compound of essence and existence is itself the subject or 
Potency of a further complement or Act: this Act or complement 
is but an accidental perfection. The new composition is a real one, 
as the addition itself is real. It can be observed in every creature. 
Bodies have quantity, spirits have faculties and operations upon 
which, furthermore, quality follows; every creature has some rela- 
tion to the Creator. But this real composition of accidents and 
subsisting compound lacks a philosophical basis if we put aside the 
composition of essence and existence. The subsisting being cannot 
be the subject of accidental Act except in so far as it is Potency; but 
existence is not Potency. The actuality, then, of existence and 
that of accident come together in the same substantial essence only 
because this essence is a Potency really distinct from both Acts. 


Tuests VI. 


“Besides the absolute accidents there is also a relative accident, 
or ‘toward something.’ For although ‘toward something’ does not 
mean, by its own nature, anything inhering in something, fre- 
quently, however, it has a cause in things, and, therefore, a real 
entity distinct from the subject.” 

In addition to the absolute accidents—which modify the subject 
in itself—there is a relative accident—which affects the subject with 
respect to something else. The proper nature of predicamental 
relation consists in the very habitude to something else; relation, as 
relation, does not indicate inherence i something, but reference 
toward something. We may think of a merely logical relation. 
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This is not always the case. For often we have a real subject, and 
a real and distinct term, and a real foundation, no one of which, 
however, is that very habitude which relation means. 


Tuesis VII. 


“The spiritual creature is as to its essence altogether simple. Yet 
there remains a twofold composition in it: that, namely, of essence 
with existence and that of substance with accidents.” 

The essence of angels is only Act, for the actuality of the form 
is not received into the potentiality of matter. Angels, indeed, are 
but intellectual substances, since to understand is a wholly immate- 
rial operation. The last statement of the thesis has already been 
justified. 


Tuesis VIII. 


“The corporeal creature, on the contrary, is in its very essence 
composed of Potency and Act. Such a Potency and Act of the 
essential order are designated by the names of matter and form.” 

Besides the composition in the existential and accidental order, 
bodies are composed also in the order of essence. Bodies, indeed, 
are extended and active, divisible and yet one, multiplied in indi- 
viduals while keeping specific unity, subject to substantial 
changes, which by different and often contrary successive properties 
are made known. Consequently, there must be in bodies an intrinsic 
principle as the basis of extension, division, numerical multi- 
plicity, the permanent subject of the substantial change; and 
another intrinsic principle as the foundation of the activity, unity, 
specific likeness, the successive phases of the change. The first 
principle, passive, undetermined, incomplete, potential, the root of 
extension, the support of the substantial change, is material and 
substantial. The second, active, determining, completing, term of 
the substantial change, is substantial and formal. Matter and 
form, then, constitute the essence of bodily substance: neither one 
is an essence, a substance, a body: each is but a part of the com- 
pound, which is a single essence, a single substance, a single body. 


Tuesis IX. 


“Neither of those parts has existence, properly speaking; nor is 
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produced or destroyed; nor is placed in a Category except by way 
of reduction, as a substantial principle.” 

Since existence is the Act of essence, neither matter nor form 
can be granted an existence of its own; the existence belongs to the 
compound. And because production brings things into existence, 
and destruction deprives them of it, the term of production or 
destruction is likewise the compound. Finally, since matter and 
form are substantial principles, they cannot be collocated among 
accidents. But neither can they be placed directly in the category 
of substance, for it is the complete substance which is classed there. 
They fall, then, into the category of substance by reduction, as 
principles of substance, as substantial Potency and substantial Act. 


THEs!Is X. 


“Although extension into integral parts follows corporeal nature, 
it is not, however, the same for a body to be a substance and to be 
extended. For substance of itself is divisible; not certainly after 
the manner of a point, but after the manner of that which is outside 
the order of dimension. On the other hand, Quantity, which makes 
substance to be extended, really differs from substance, and is a 
veritable accident.” 

To have integral parts—homogeneous, distinct and outside of 
each other, united together at the extremities—is a proper sequence 
of matter, one of the essential principles of body. Still, body as a 
substance implies only essential parts, matter and form—hetero- 
geneous, within each other, united together by compenetration. 
Substance, of itself, is indifferent to any quantity, and may even 
exist, miraculously, without any quantity. It is, then, of itself 
indivisible: not simply as a point—unextended by privation,—but 
as something devoid of dimension—unextended by negation. Sub- 
stance is indebted to quantity for its integral parts; but as there is 
a real distinction between subject-of-existence and extended-into- 
parts, between the persevering support of successive quantities and 


these quantities in succession, substance is not really identical with 
quantity. Faith teaches us that in the Holy Eucharist the sub- 
stance of bread disappears, but not its quantity. Quantity, there- 


fore, is a genuine accident. 
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Tuesis XI. 


“Matter as subjected to quantity is the principle of individuation 
or numerical distinction—impossible among pure spirits—whereby 
individuals of the same species are distinct from each other.” 

The principle of individuation cannot be the essence, for Peter 
is not humanity; nor some extrinsic mode added to the composite 
substance, for this mode, if accidental, cannot constitute an indi- 
vidual which is a substance and substantially differs from other 
individuals, and, if substantial, cannot be received but into some 
already constituted individual substance; nor the existence, for 
existence actualizes, does not modify reality and is received, more- 
over, into a substance which is an individual substance. Though 
that principle must be intrinsic to the substance, it is not the form, 
because form is a principle of specific and common unity rather 
than of numerical multiplicity and incommunicability. This prin- 
ciple is matter. Yet not matter of itself, since of itself it is unde- 
termined and capable of being in this and that individual, while the 
principle of individuation is a determining principle, and renders 
the subject incommunicable. Matter, as subjected to quantity, is such 
a principle. For, as related to quantity, it is conceived as divisible 
into homogeneous parts, and, as related to this quantity, it is con- 
ceived as incapable of some other quantity, and, then, as incom- 
municable to anything else related to different quantity. It is 
because pure spirits are not composed of matter and form, but are 
simple forms, Act only which exhausts by itself all the perfection 
of the essential order, that they cannot be multiplied in the same 
species: the individuals, indeed, would differ on account of their 
form, and a difference on the part of the form makes a difference 
in the species. 

Tuests XII. | 


“It is also quantity that makes a body to be circumscriptively in 
one place and to be incapable, by any means, of such a presence in 
any other place.” 

Since quantity makes a body to be extended, and, thus, to have 
its parts outside of each other, it makes the whole body to occupy 
some place so that each part of the body occupies a different portion 
of the place. We have, therefore, some commensuration of the 
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dimensions of the body with the dimensions of the place; and this 
we call a circumspective presence. But just on account of this 
commensuration quantity makes a body to be incapable of circum- 
scriptive presence in more than one place; for the dimensions of 
the body are equal, not greater than the dimensions of the first 
place, and, since those dimensions are exhausted by this place, it is 
not possible for the same body to occupy simultaneously a second 
place. This impossibility is, therefore, a metaphysical one: not 
even by a miracle can we conceive of any such bilocation. 


Tuesis XIII. 


‘Bodies are divided into two classes: some are lwing, others 
without life. In living bodies, in order to have intrinsically a mov- 
ing part and a moved part in the same subject, the substantial form, 
called the soul, requires an organic disposition, or heterogeneous 
parts.” 


Not all bodies are endowed with life: but some are. As living 
bodies, they have within themselves the principle and the term of 
their movement. This is to be understood, not as if the whole 
body, or one and the same part of the body, were both the mover 
and the moved, but that by nature one part is ordained to give and 
another part to receive the motion. The different parts, then, must 
be arranged into some hierarchy, and must be coordinated, not only 
as regards the whole, but even with respect to each other: all the 
parts, accordingly, cannot be homogeneous. The soul, substanti- 
ally informing the organism, informs all the parts, and each of 
them according to the function each has in the whole. 


Tuesis XIV. 


“Souls of the vegetative and sensitive order, properly speaking, 
do not subsist and are not produced, but merely exist and are pro- 
duced as a principle whereby the living thing exists and lives. 
Since they depend entirely on matter, at the dissolution of the com- 
pound, they are indirectly destroyed.” 


The substantial form does not subsist in the organic bodies of 
plants and irrational animals, because it has no operation indepen: 
dent of matter; it is but a principle of substance. A principle, how- 
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ever, that, in giving matter the complement wanted by matter for 
making up the compound—which properly exists and lives—is 
called the principle of existence and life. Its relation to produc- 
tion and destruction has been previously explained. 


THEsIs XV. 


“On the contrary, the human soul subsists by itself, and 1s cre- 
ated by God when it can be infused into a sufficiently disposed sub- 
ject, and is incorruptible and wmortal by nature.” 


The human soul, independent of material conditions for some of 
its operations, is by itself a simple and complete substance. It is, 
then, produced from nothing, or created, and created by God, as 
we shall see. Naturally ordained to inform the human body, it is 
created when infused into the body. But, since the reception of 
any form presupposes a convenient disposition in the receiving mat- 
ter, the infusion of the human soul implies a sufficient disposition 
of the human body. Such a disposition is not likely to be found 
in a body recently formed: vegetative and sensible souls would 
precede the human soul, as the servants precede the master for 
preparing a lodging worthy of him. Being simple, the human soul 
cannot be directly destroyed. Being subsisting, it can neither be 
destroyed indirectly upon the destruction of the compound. 


Tuesis XVI. 


“This same rational soul is so united to the body as to be its 


single substantial form. By it man is man, and animal, and living, 
and body, and substance, and being. Soul, therefore, gives man 
every essential degree of perfection. It communicates to the body, 
furthermore, the act of existence whereby itself exists.” 

Every one is aware of the intrinsic and mutual influence which 
exists in man between body and soul. Their union is not acci- 
dental. Body and soul come together as two constituent principles 
of a single nature, that of man. The human soul, the substantial 
form of body, gives matter, the substantial potency of soul, the 
first substantial act. By itself, then, it informs and determines the 
undetermined matter to a particular species. It gives to the com- 
pound all the perfection which is implied in this species. And it is 
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subsisting, it communicates its existence directly to the compound, 
indirectly to the body. 


Tuesis XVII. 


“Faculties of a twofold order, organic and inorganic, naturally 
spring from the human soul. The subject of the organic, to which 
sense belongs, is the compound. The subject of the inorganic is the 
soul alone. The intellect, then, is a faculty intrinsically independent 
of any organ.” 

The immediate principles of operation are distinct from the soul: 
they are accidents, as the operations themselves. But their root is 
the soul, for they are vital faculties, and the soul is the principle 
of life. They are divided into two classes, according to the mode 
in which they spring from the human soul; subsisting by itself, 
and the form of body. In the latter case we have those faculties 
whose act is performed by means of bodily organs. Not only the 
vegetative faculties, but the sensitive likewise, are among them; 
for their object is extended. As organic faculties, they have for 
their subject the animated organism, which is neither the soul alone, 
nor the body alone, but the compound. There are some other 
faculties whose operations are far above matter, and, accordingly, 
cannot be subjected in the organism, even as animated: they are 
termed inorganic and are subjected in the soul alone. Intellect is 
such a faculty. Though extrinsically dependent on the imagina- 
tion and indirectly on the organism, it is intrinsically independent 
of them. 


Tuesis XVIII. 


“Intellectuality necessarily follows immateriality, and im such a: 
manner that the degree of itellectuality is in proportion to the 
remoteness from matter. The adequate object of intellection ts 
being as such; but the proper object of the human intellect, m the 
present state of union, is restricted to the essences abstracted from 
material conditions.” 


Intellectuality means ability to reproduce in oneself the forms of 
the objects known, without any injury to the proper form. Matter 
determines forms to be but in this individual: no form can be known 
except as abstracted from matter; no subject can be intelligent 
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except as independent of matter. A greater intellectuality corre- 
sponds to a greater immateriality, and, since matter stands for 
potency, to a greater act. In the summit of intellectuality the Pure 
Act is fixed; next, the Act mixed with Potency in the order of 
existence; then, the Act mixed with Potency in the very order of 
essence. A form cannot be reproduced except in so far as it is. 
Being is knowable in itself, and everything is knowable in so far 
as itis being. Still, the mode of operation is according to the mode 
of being, and since the being of our soul, in the present condition, 
communicates with the body, the connatural object of our knowl- 
edge is now the forms taken from the matter. 













Tuesis XIX. 


“We, therefore, receive our knowledge from sensible things. 
But since no sensible thing is actually intelligible, besides the intel- 
lect which is properly intelligent we must admit in the soul an 
active power which abstracts the ttelligible forms from the 
phantasms.” 

Our knowledge proceeds, at present, from sensible things. This 
gives a reason for the union of soul and body. Upon the injury of 
some organs our mental operation becomes impossible; nor is it by 
chance that this is associated with sensible images. A sensible image, 
however, is not intelligible; for intelligible means immaterial. 
The intellect which properly understands is a passive faculty: it 
receives the intelligible forms, and does not make the forms to be 
intelligible. The abstractive faculty, notwithstanding, belongs to 
the soul alone, for it brings its object to the realm of the immate- 
tial. It is, moreover, an intellectual faculty, for its function is to 
make something intelligible. It is called the active intellect. 
























THESIS XX. 










“Through these species we directly know the universal; the singu- 
lar we know by the senses, and also by the intellect through a con- 
version to the phantasms; we rise by analogy to the knowledge of 
the spiritual.” | 
Since matter individualizes the forms, the forms become univer- 
sal when abstracted from matter: it is the universal, then, we know 
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directly. The singular implies material conditions and is known 
directly by the senses, dependent on matter themselves, and indi- 
rectly by the intellect, which, in taking the universal from the indi- 
viduals, perceives the individuals which offer the universal. Start- 
ing from the material abstracted essences we arrive at the nature 
of pure spirits. We affirm of those spirits some positive perfec- 
tions noticed in the inferior beings, and these we affirm of them 
in a higher degree, while we deny of them some, or all, the imper- 
fections to which those perfections were associated in the material 
objects. 


TueEsis XXI. 


“The will follows, does not precede, the intellect; it necessarily 
desires that which is offered to it as a good which entirely satisfies 
the appetite; it freely chooses among several good things that are 
proposed as desirable by the wavering judgment. Election, then, 
follows the last practical judgment; still, it is the will which deter- 
mines it to be the last.” 

Will is not prior but posterior to the intellect, in dignity, in 
origin, in acting. The posteriority in acting is chiefly intended 
here. Every act of the will is preceded by an act of the intellect; 
for the act of the will is a rational inclination, and while inclina- 
tion follows a form, rational inclination follows the intellectually 
apprehended form. The intellect, in presenting to the will some 
apprehended good, moves it as to the specification of its act. If 
the presented good is the absolute or universal good, the will desires 
it of necessity. If it is good mixed with evil, relative or particular 
good, it is partially attractive and partially repulsive. The will 
may desire it, or may not. Once the intellect has settled on the 
practical excellency of some particular good, the will must accept 
such an object. Yet, it is the will which freely committed itself to 
the determination of the intellect; it is the will which freely sus- 
tained the intellect in its unilateral consideration; and it is the will 
which freely wants the process not to be submitted to a further 
revision. 

Tuesis XXII. 


“That God exists we do not know by mmediate intuition, nor 
do we demonstrate it a priori, but certainly a posteriori, that is, by 
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things which are made, arguing from effect to cause. Namely, from 
things, which are i movement and cannot be the adequate prin- 
ciple of their motion, to the first mover immovable; from the pro- 
cession of worldly things from causes, which are subordinated to 
each other, to the first uncaused cause; from corruptible things, 
which are indifferent alike to being and non-being, to the absolutely 


necessary beng; from things, which, according to their limited per- 
fection of existence, life, intelligence, are more or less perfect in 


their being, their life, their intelligence, to Him who is ttelligent, 
living, and being m the highest degree; finally, from the order, 
which exists in the universe, to the existence of a separate intelli- 
gence which ordained, disposed, and directs things to their end.” 

Since the proper object of our intellect is the essences of mate- 
rial things, it is clear we have no immediate intuition of God’s 
spiritual essence, and, consequently, neither of His existence. Since 
the notion we have of His essence is an absract notion, the exist- 
ence implied in that notion belongs to the essential order and in 
no way to the actual. Still, we can demonstrate His existence with 
a rigorous demonstration which goes from the effects to their 
ultimate cause. St. Thomas furnishes five proofs, already classical. 
Things are in movement; whatsoever is moved is moved by some- 
thing else; above the moved-movers is some immovable-mover. 
Things are efficient causes of others; they are not the efficient 
cause of themselves; outside the caused-causes is some uncaused- 
cause. Some beings did not always exist, some will not always 
exist: their existence is not essential to them; above beings which 
do not exist of necessity, is a necessary being. Things are more 
or less perfect than others; the less perfect has not in itself the 
reason of that perfection; above things which are limited in their 
perfection is some being supremely perfect. Things which lack 
intelligence act for some end; an intelligent being only could adapt 
and direct them to this end; there is an universal governing 
intelligence. 


THEsis XXIII. 


“The Divine Essence is well proposed to us as constituted in its 
metaphysical concept by its identity with the exercised actuality 
of its existence, or, in other terms, as the very subsisting being; 
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and by the same token it exhibits to us the reason of its infinity 
in perfection.” 

Nothing in the Divine Essence itself can have the character of 
a constituent, for the Divine Essence is most simple. It is only 
according to our mode of understanding that we may ask which 
among the different perfections attributed to God is conceived as 
first, so as to distinguish God from creatures and to give ground 
to all the other divine perfections. That first perfection is the real 
identity of essence and existence: the subsisting being. By that 
God is distinct from creatures. In that is based any other per- 
fection belonging to Him; for existence means act, and existence 
which is not received into essence means act without potency, 
perfection without limits. 


THEsIs XXIV. 


“By the very purity of His being God 1s, therefore, distinguished 
from all finite beings. Hence, in the first place, it 1s inferred that 


the world could not have proceeded from God except through cre- 
ation; secondly, that the creative power, which directly ‘affects 
being as being, cannot be communicated, even muraculously, to 
any finite nature; and, finally, that no created agent exercises any 
influence on the being of any effect except through a motion re- 
ceived from the first cause.” 

God’s essence is God’s existence; God is distinct from creatures 
whose essence is potency for existence. The world proceeds from 
God as the contingent from the necessary being. It proceeds by 
means of creation, for no emanation is possible in the pure act. 
Since creation implies the production of being from non-being, 
it is contradictory to suppose a creature exercising any causality 
in creation; it could not exercise that causality which belongs to 
the principal cause, for being is an universal effect, above the pro- 
portion consequently of any particular cause; not that causality 
which belongs to the instrumental cause, for there is nothing pre- 
supposed to creation upon which the instrument could exercise its 
efficiency. Finally, since every agent, by its act, moves toward 
the effect, this movement cannot be conceived independently of the 
first mover. The agent depends on God for its existence, for its 
powers, for the conservation of that existence and of these powers. 
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It depends also on God for the very exercise of these powers. 
Because in exercising these powers the agent passes from Potency 
to Act, its faculties do not move except in so far as they are moved; 
there must be a motion coming from the immovable mover. This 
motion is received into the agent previously to the agent’s motion; 
it is properly called pre-motion. And since it moves the agent to 
the exercise of its powers, it is properly called physical pre-motion. 

These are the theses Catholic professors must teach. They are 
the foundation upon which all the philosophical teaching must be 
based. And if professors recommend to their students any text- 
book that does not correspond to these theses, they must point that 
out. Because Catholic professors are reminded not only that “they 
cannot set St. Thomas aside, however slightly, especially in Meta- 
physics, without grave detriment,” but also that “they did not re- 
ceive the faculty of teaching to communicate to their pupils their 
own opinions, but to impart to them the doctrines most approved 
by the Church.” 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


All persons may contract marriage unless forbidden by law 
(Canon 1035). 

An impedient impediment places a grave prohibition on the con- 
traction of marriage, but it does not invalidate a marriage con- 
tracted in the face of such an impediment. 

A diriment impediment not only forbids marriage, but also 
makes its celebration null and void. Though the impediment may 
rest upon only one party, the marriage is, nevertheless, either illicit 
or invalid (Canon 1036). | 


IMPEDIMENTS IN GENERAL 


The term impediments, when used in connection with the mar- 
riage contract, at once suggests an obstacle to the contract. Ob- 
stacles may be of such a nature that a marriage will be valid even 
though the parties sin by contracting it, and they may be of such 
a nature that the law incapacitates parties from making a valid 
marriage contract. The first class of impediments which forbids 
marriage but does not render it invalid is called impedient im- 
pediments; the second class, which make marriage invalid, is in- 
cluded in the term diriment impediments. Impedient, and diriment 
impediments are technical terms employed by Canon Law since the 
time of Pope Alexander III who, in 1159, used them in his official 
decrees. 


The marriage contract between Christians is a sacred agree- 
ment, an essentially religious act, because Christ raised it to the 
dignity of a sacrament. This is the reason why the Catholic Church 
claims jurisdiction over that contract and regulates it by her laws. 
The Code, in its regulations, determines the conditions under 
which parties may or may not contract marriage. 


PusiLic AND OccuLT IMPEDIMENTS 


An impediment is considered public if it is such that it can be 
proved in the external forum; otherwise it is occult (Canon 1037). 
1054 
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The distinction between public and occult impediments is very 
important, because where the power of dispensation is concerned, 
the extent of that power may depend on the proper understanding 
of what is meant by occult or public impediment. 

An impediment may be proved either by the testimony of wit- 
nesses or by documents. Regarding proof by witnesses Canon 
1791 states that the deposition of one witness does not fully prove 
a fact, unless he testifies about acts performed in an official capacity. 
The testimony of two or three trustworthy witnesses to the same 
fact, from personal knowledge, is considered full and sufficient 
proof. Parties to an intended marriage are not, as a rule, to be 
‘ accepted as witnesses because of personal interest, which may in- 
duce them to testify when not certain of facts. In some cases, 
for instance, impotency and non-consummation of marriage, they 
may testify, but the law requires additional testimony. 


Proof by document is generally accepted in all cases that come 
before the ecclesiastical court. Documents are classified as public 
and private. Public documents are of two kinds, civil and ecclesi- 
astical. Records of certain facts and transactions which civil or 
ecclesiastical law requires public officers to keep are public docu- 
ments. These (both civil and ecclesiastical) are accepted as proof 
of facts stated in them, until the contrary is proved by absolutely 
convincing evidence. 


Private documents, for instance letters, contracts, last wills, 
entries made in a family Bible and other written statements, are 
admissible, but they do not fully prove facts stated in writing; 
they are rather of the nature of statements or admissions made 
outside the court. If the author of such a document is still living, it is 
natural that his testimony be preferred; and if he refused to testify 
under oath, the suspicion that his written statement is not true 
would arise. 


The distinction between public and occult impediments is based on 
the possibility of proof in the external forum, according to Canon 
1037 of the Code, not on knowledge or ignorance of the impediment 
among people. It is possible that a large number of people might be 
familiar with a certain fact through rumor or hearsay, yet none 
of them might be able to prove that an impediment existed. An 
impediment may, therefore, be occult yet public in the sense that 
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rumor or talk about it is current, though neither a public docu- 
ment nor eye witnesses can furnish juridical proof. 


AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH MARRIAGE IMPEDIMENTS 


The supreme authority of the Church alone has the right au- 
thentically to declare in which cases divine law forbids or annuls 
marriage. 

The same authority has the exclusive right to establish other 
impedient or diriment impediments for baptized people either by 
universal or particular law (Canon 1038). 

The position of the Church in the above Canon, concerning her 
authority over marriage between Christians is clear-cut. There 
is an undeterminable conflict between her authority and the power 
which the governments of the various nations claim. The Church 
reserves absolute and exclusive jurisdiction over everything that — 
affects the licitness or validity of the marriage contract. As we 
stated above, this claim of the Church is entirely logical. Who- 
ever, therefore, concedes that Christ raised the marriage contract 
between Christians to the dignity of a sacrament cannot deny that 
this contention of the Church is absolutely valid. However, there 
are few Christians outside the Catholic Church who look on mar- 
riage as a sacrament and an essentially sacred contract. There 
is, therefore, no hope that the conflict between the Church and 
the civil power in this matter will ever cease. To compel respect 
for her laws the Church can only appeal to the conscience of her 
children and exclude from her membership any one who denies 
her teaching either by word or deed. 

The Code continues: Local Ordinaries may, in particular cases, 
forbid any one actually residing in a diocese, and their own sub- 
jects also, while the latter are outside the diocese, to marry, if 
there is a just reason, for the duration of that reason. 

The Holy See alone can attach to its prohibition of marriage 
the pain of invalidity (Canon 1039). 

The Roman Pontiff alone can abolish or modify the ecclesiastical 
impediments of marriage, both impedient and diriment; and like- 
wise, no other person can dispense with these laws except in so 
far as it is conceded to him either in the common law or by special 
indult of the Holy See (Canon 1040). 
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Custom introducing a new impediment or tending to change by 
contrary custom the existing impediments is rejected (Canon 


1041). 

The-fact that the supreme authority of the Church has exclusive 
power to pass laws regulating the marriage contract gives the mar- 
riage legislation of the Church a most desirable uniformity and 
stability in this important matter. Here in the United States the 
civil laws on marriage are in hopeless conflict and contradiction, 
for each state has its own laws on the matter, so permitting parties 
who ate incapacitated to marry in one state, to marry freely in 
another. The divorce laws are even far more at variance in the 
different states. There has been an effort of late on the part of 
well-meaning persons to influence this country to put marriage 
legisiation into the hands of the Federal Government, so that it 
might have one and the same law on marriage and divorce in 
all states. Strange to say, these efforts have not met with success. 
We have Federal banking laws, a Federal bankruptcy law, Fed- 
eral commerce laws, but so far the individual states have not be- 
come convinced that it would be well to sacrifice their jurisdiction 
over the marriage contract and put it into the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


IMPEDIMENTS OF MINoR AND Major DEGREE 


There are impediments of minor and of major degree. Impedi- 
ments of minor degree are the following: 


Consanguinity in the third degree of the collateral line. 

Affinity in the second degree of the collateral line. 

Public honesty in the second degree. 

Spiritual relationship. 

The impediment of crime, arising from adultery with prom- 
ise of marriage, or adultery with attempted marriage even by mere 
civil marriage. 


All other impediments are of major degree (Canon 1042). 

This division into impediments of minor and major degree is 
important in the matter of dispensations from impediments. We 
will have occasion repeatedly to refer the reader to this Canon in 
our discussion on the succeeding Canons. 
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DISPENSATION FROM IMPEDIMENTS IN DANGER oF DEATH 


In urgent danger of death the local Ordinaries, for the sake of 
conscience and for the purpose of legitimizing the offspring, if 
there is any, may dispense from the form of the marriage con- 
tract as well as from any and all impediments of ecclesiastical 
law, public and occult as well as multiple, with the exception of 
impediments arising from the sacred priesthood and from affinity 
in the direct line arising from consummated marriage. This dis- 
pensation they can apply to their own subjects wherever they are 
at the time, and to all who actually are within the territory of 
their diocese; scandal must be removed, and in case the dispensa- 
tion is granted from disparity of cult or mixed religion, the pre- 
scribed promises must be made (Canon 1043). 

In circumstances similar to those mentioned in the preceding 
Canon, and only when danger of death is so urgent that there is 
no time to approach the Ordinary, the pastor or the priest who 
assists at the marriage according to Canon 1098, No. 2, and also 
the confessor, but the latter only for the internal forum and in 
sacramental confession, have the same faculties as those given to 
the bishops in the preceding Canon (Canon 1044). 


The Church gives these very extensive powers of dispensation 
to the bishop and also to the priest when there is no time to refer 
the matter to the bishop. Only two of all the marriage impedi- 
ments of ecclesiastical origin cannot be dispensed with in danger 
of death, viz., the priesthood, and affinity in the direct line aris- 
ing from consummated marriage. There can, of course, be no 
dispensation from impediments of the Divine Law. 


How imminent the danger of death must be in order that these 
faculties may be used is not stated in the Code. It is not possible 
to define this danger more closely for it is a matter which varies 
with each case. A reasonably prudent opinion as to the proxim- 


ity of the danger of death is all that can be demanded under the 
circumstances. 


The power of dispensation can be employed, though the party 
on whose side alone the impediment lies, for instance, the vow 
of chastity, is not in danger of death, but rather the other party. 
The greater number of impediments equally affect both parties, 
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such as consanguinity, affinity, etc.; but it need not be such an 
impediment. That this is the meaning of the Code is made clear 
in a declaration of the S. Congregation of the Inquisition, where 
a faculty of dispensation similar to the faculty in Canon 1043 of 
the Code was interpreted to the effect that the party in danger 
of death need not be the one who is under the impediment. 


The reason for dispensation from the impediments may be 
either because marriage on the death bed will ease the conscience 
of the one in danger of death, or because by the marriage the 


children born or conceived from unlawful intercourse or invalid 
marriage be made legitimate. The dispensation can be granted 
though the parties are not living in an invalid marriage, or in 
concubinage. It suffices that the circumstances are such that mar- 
riage tends to ease the conscience of the dying person. 

Cases where neglectful Catholics marry outside the Church are 
quite frequent. The Catholic who has kept the least spark of 
faith in his heart very probably will call a priest when he is in 
danger of death. Wherefore, the faculties granted by Canons 
1043 and 1044 will often help the priest to save repentant souls 
and diminish the anguish of the dying person’s last moments. If 
one of the parties does not belong to the Catholic Church, the 
usual promises must be demanded, for unless these promises are 
made, neither the bishop nor- the priest can dispense from any 
impediment of marriage. This is made apparent in the phrase of 
Canon 1043, “praestitis consuetis conditionibus.” 

In reference to the legitimation of the children born or con- 
ceived in unlawful intercourse, the only children who cannot be 
made legitimate by subsequent marriage are adulterous and sac- 
religious offspring. The Code does not mention this exception 
in Canon 1043, but a declaration of the S. Congregation of the 
Inquisition, July 8, 1903, which interpreted a faculty similar to 
the one given by the Code in Canon 1043, states that adulterous 
and sacrilegious offspring cannot be made legitimate merely by a 
subsequent valid marriage of the parents of such offspring. Canon 
1051 states that by a dispensation from a diriment impediment, 
when such dispensation is given by ordinary power or by power 
delegated through a general indult, the legtimation of the offspring 
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is also granted with the exception of adulterous and sacrilegous 
offspring. 

The priest who attends to the sick call as a rule will be the 
one who meets with cases where a marriage on the death bed is 
to be contracted. If he is the pastor, he has power to dispense 
from the impediments for both the internal and external forum, 
supposing that there is no time to get the dispensation from the 
bishop by letter or by personal interview. The use of the tele- 
phone and telegraph is not considered a proper means of com- 
munication in this matter. In many dioceses the assistant priests 
are empowered by the bishop to assist at all marriages in the parish 
to which they are assigned. Such assistants may also grant dis- 
pensation from the impediments for both the internal and exter- 
nal forum. If the priest has no power to assist at marriages but 
is merely the confessor spoken of in Canon 1044, the Code says 
that he can dispense from the impediments for the internal forum 
only and in the act of sacramental confession. Though the con- 
fessor can dispense from all the impediments mentioned in Canon 
1043, the marriage contracted in virtue of such a dispensation is 
not recognized in the external forum. To avoid this inconvenience, 
the confessor can assist at the marriage on the death bed in the 
capacity of the priest mentioned in Canon 1098, 2, and in that 
capacity he can dispense from all the impediments enumerated in 
Canon 1043, valid in the external forum. There must be two 
witnesses other than the priest to assist at the marriage in virtue 
of Canon 1092. 


DISPENSATION FROM IMPEDIMENTS IN Casu Perplexo 


The Ordinaries can, under the conditions stated at the end of 
Canon 1043, grant dispensation from all the impediments in Canon 
1043, if the impediment is discovered only after everything has 
been prepared for the marriage and the ceremony cannot be de- 
layed until dispensation from the Holy See can be obtained with- 
out probable danger of great evil. 

This faculty holds good also for the convalidation of a marriage 
already contracted, if delay is dangerous and there is not suff- 
cient time to recur to the Holy See. 

In the same circumstances all priests mentioned in Canon 1044 
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have the same faculties, but their power extends only over occult 
cases and when there is no time to recur to the bishop, or when 
recourse to the bishop can be had only with danger of violating 
the seal of confession (Canon 1045). 

The unexpected discovery of an impediment at the last moment 
when everything had been prepared for the marriage has been 
appropriately called a “perplexing case” by canonists and moral- 
ists. The Code gives ample powers of dispensation to the bishop, 
which power extends over all impediments except the two men- 
tioned in Canon 1043, viz., priesthood, and affinity in the direct 
line arising from consummated marriage. The priests spoken of 
in Canon 1044 have the same powers but only in occult -cases 
and when there is no time to refer the matter to the bishop. 

The provisions of Canon 1045 are quite clear with the excep- 
tion of the phrase “pro casibus occultis.” The priests’ power of 
dispensation is limited to “occult cases.”. Are occult cases the same 
as occult impediments? If they are, the old casus perplexus remains 
as perplexing now as it was before the Code in all cases where 
there is no time to refer the matter to the bishop, because there 
are very few impediments of marriage which are occult. All im- 
pediments which can be proved in the external forum are public, 
according to the Code. In a recent discussion on this subject in 
the HoMILETIC AND PasTORAL REVIEW, we inclined to the view 
that the casus occultt means the same as impedimenta occulta. 
However, that interpretation makes the faculty of the Code al- 
most useless. There is, of course, another principle which might 
be invoked to entitle the priest to perform the marriage, namely, 
that the law is supposed to lapse in such cases because the legis- 
lator does not intend to urge the law under these extraordinary 
circumstances. However, this escape from the difficulty is not very 
satisfactory, while the power of dispensation granted for such 
emergencies removes all difficulties. 


One may, therefore, reasonably conclude that the Holy See, 
in Canon 1045, intends to grant to the priest the power to dis- 
pense from impediments, though the impediment in question is 
per se public, if it is actually occult or unknown, except to a few 
persons, and if there is no time to refer the case to the Ordinary. 
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RECORDING OF DISPENSATIONS GRANTED IN EXTRAORDINARY 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


The pastor or priest spoken of in Canon 1044, who has granted 
a dispensation for the external forum, shall at once inform the 
Ordinary of this fact and the dispensation shall be recorded in 
the marriage records (Canon 1046). 

The recording of all marriages is important and likewise the 
recording of dispensations, otherwise it may be impossible to prove 
the validity of a marriage. Wherefore, the Code demands that 
the priest who gives a dispensation from an impediment in a mar- 
' riage contracted on the death bed, or in marriages where the im- 
pédiment was discovered only shortly before the marriage, shall 
do two things: report the matter to the Ordinary, and also see 
to it that the marriage and dispensation are properly entered on 
the records of the parish where such marriage was witnessed by 
the priest. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By Bisuop J. S. Vaueuan, D.D. 


The Spiritual Insecurity Even of a Priest 


At first sight it seems well-nigh impossible that a priest should 
be lost. When we consider the number and the splendor of the 
graces that have been heaped upon him, the dignity of his office, 
the closeness of his union with the supreme source of all holiness, 
the sublimity of his functions, his daily Mass and the rest, we are 
inclined to argue that whatever may be the case, in regard to 
others, he, at all events, can have little to fear. If any one is 
safe, surely a priest must be! This might well be our a priori 
judgment, but, unfortunately, the experience of well-nigh twenty 
centuries proves, without the shadow of a doubt, that such a judg- 
ment is absolutely false. In every age of the Church’s history 
we have witnessed the unhappy and permanent ruin of some who 
have been consecrated to the service of God and chosen by Him 
to share in His divine priesthood. How often the solemn warn- 
ing of St. Augustine has sounded in our ears: “Expertus loquor, 
experto crede; vidi cedros Liban corruisse, de quorum sanctitate 
non magis quam de virtute Hieronymi dubitassem.” And the 
experience of this great doctor of the Church, is alas! the experi- 
ence of every careful observer. The fact is, we are all placed in 
this world on trial. Priests, no less than other men, are in this 
world in order to be tested and proved by various temptations. 
And we priests, perhaps even more than others, for St. Luke tells 
us that “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him much shall be 
required; and to whom they have committed much, of him they 
will demand the more’ (xii. 48). 

If a priest is in danger of committing sin then he is also in 
danger of damnation. Between mortal sin and hell-fire there is 
the closest possible connection. What is more intimately united 
than a cause and its effect? Nothing. Yet this is the relation 
between sin and hell. If I have ever committed mortal sin in the 
past, I may do so again in the future. And if I commit sin in the 
future, I may die in sin; if I die in sin, eternal damnation is not 
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only possible, but absolutely certain. Now observe, though I may 
know the various temptations which have assailed me in the past, 
I have no idea as to the nature or as to the violence of the 
temptations which, in God’s Providence, are destined to try me 
and to test my loyalty in the future. They may be much more 
serious and immeasurably more difficult to resist than any I have 
had hitherto. If I have yielded to even lesser assaults, is there 
no danger of yielding to these? Most certainly there is danger, 
and my great security is not to close my eyes to it, but to realize 
it as clearly as possible. “He that thinketh himself to stand, let 
him take heed lest he fall” (1 Cor. x. 12). 

Let us reflect that there is really nothing to justify any feel- 
ing of great security. In the first place, we do not know with 
absolute certainty that we are even at this present moment in a 
state of grace. “There are just men and wise men, and their 
works are in the hands of God,” says the Holy Spirit, “and yet 
man knoweth not whether he be worthy of love or of hatred” 
(Eccles. ix. 1). This uncertainty should keep us very humble, 
and should impress upon us the need, pointed out by the apostle, 
to “work out our salvation with fear and trembling” (Philip ii. 12). 


In the second place, let us remember that our Blessed Lord was 
addressing His own chosen Apostles when He said: “Fear ye not 
them that kill the body, and are not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear him that can destroy both soul and body into hell” (Matt. x. 
28). In these words He was speaking to those favored ones whom 
He had especially chosen, and who were living with Him and wit- 
nessing His spotless life, listening to His heavenly doctrine and 
marvelling at His miracles. And, even in their case, was His 
warning not called for? If the apostles had listened more atten- 
tively to His warning, and had taken His words more to heart, 
perhaps Peter would not have denied Him, so soon after, and 
Judas would surely not have betrayed Him, and then hanged 
himself in despair. 

The case of Judas should, above all, teach us a lesson, for he 
was far more favored than any of us, and yet he was damned. 
(1) He had a clear call to the priesthood, a real vocation; for he 
was called by Jesus Christ Himself. He spent his days in the 
company of Jesus. He had the most perfect example of the In- 
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carnate Son of God constantly before him. He listened, day by 
day, to the words that fell from His mouth. He watched Him 
as He stilled the tempest, and cured the blind and the deaf, and 
saw Him call even the dead to life, and work other prodigies. If 
a man can fall, and fall so low and so hopelessly amid such wholly 
special and helpful surroundings, surely an ordinary priest, whose 
environment is not nearly so advantageous, should feel some mis- 
trust of himself, and should see the need of care and watchful- 
ness, lest he, with fewer exceptional safeguards, should also fall 
miserably and irrevocably into sin. 

In the third place, we have the example of a vast number both 
of men and women, many of whom were, it would seem, more 
favorably circumstanced than we are, who have made shipwreck 
of the Faith, and have fallen miserably, from the time of David, 
and Solomon and Sampson to the time of Luther and Dollinger, 
and other still more modern apostates. 

In the fourth place, we should learn humility and distrust of 
ourselves, from the example of the saints. While ordinary priests 
are often found to be quite insensible of any danger, and act and 
talk as if there were no reason to fear or to be especially on their 
guard, we find the highest of the saints full of the deepest appre- 
hension, and ever taking precaution, lest they be seduced by the 
wiles of the devil. Their profound humility kept them ever in 
that fear, which is “the beginning of wisdom.” They not only 
knew, as we must all know, that “of ourselves we can do nothing,” 
but they feared exceedingly, lest by their want of fidelity, they 
might forfeit the special protection of heaven, without which, it 
would be quite impossible to persevere. 

Let us take a few examples. Look at St. Paul. His whole 
life, from the time of his conversion, was spent in the exercise 
of heroic virtue. Who labored as he did? Who bore such ter- 
rible and such continual sufferings? Who was more favored by 
God? Think of his journeys, his sufferings, his burning zeal, his 
ardent charity, think of his being raised to the third heaven, and 
the many other wonders of his apostolic life. Yet, amid it all, 
he stood in continual fear of falling into sin. Not content with 
the innumerable trials and hardships which bestrewed his path, 
he even went so far as to add to them yet other mortifications and 
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penances, so as to render his salvation more secure. Listen, and 
marvel: “I chastise my body and bring it into subjection.” Why 
does he adopt such severe measures? Is he not safe? Does any 
danger threaten him? We, in our pride, may think we are very 
secure, but that was not the way with the saints. Even the heroic 
Apostle of the Gentiles would never allow that he was secure, so 
as a safeguard he chastised his poor worn-out body. Why? He 
leaves us under no doubt as to the reason: “Lest perhaps, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should become a castaway” 
(1 Cor. ix. 27). If St. Paul fears, surely we have much more reason 
to fear, and to be ever on our guard. If hetrembles for his salva- 
tion, are we wise in being without solicitude? Oh! In the name 
of God, who has mercifully called us to the priesthood, if we have 
not the sanctity of St. Paul, let us, at all events, try and share 
his profound humility! 


But this holy fear was a characteristic of all the saints. Even 
the great St. Augustine writes: “I have searched the Holy Scrip- 
tures through and through, but I have never been able to discover 
a text which would justify my ceasing to fear.” In the life of 
St. Francis Borgia we are told that, on one occasion, being un- 
usually serious and downcast, his companions asked him what was 
the matter, why he was so sad and so depressed. He answered: 
“T have been meditating on the awful punishments reserved for 
those who die in sin, and asking myself if I may, in spite of all 
my infidelities, escape them.” 


Or transport yourself, in spirit, into the bleak African desert, 
and gaze at the renowned St. Jerome, kneeling there, on the stony 
ground, absorbed in prayer, holding a jagged stone in his hand, 
with which he continues to strike his naked breast. Why is he 
there? What has induced him to become the companion of wild 
beasts and serpents, and to lead this life of heroic penance and 
mortification? He himself tells us: “Ob gehennae metum,’” ete. 
(Through the fear of hell, I have fled away from the abodes of 
men, and am become the companion of wild beasts.) Whenever 
he heard the boisterous wind sweeping through the desert, he tells 
us he thought of the blast of the angel’s trumpet, on the last day, 
summoning him to judgment, and he trembled in every limb, in 
anticipation of the rigorous account he would have to give of him- 
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self on that day: “Quando coeli movendt sunt et terra, et cum vir 


justus sit securus.” 

We have another instance, in the case of St. Peter Damian, 
whose great sanctity seemed in no way to lessen his salutary fear. 
It is recorded that so far from setting aside the thought of it as 
altogether an impossible fate for himself, “the very hairs of his 


head stood up with fear” whenever the subject was broached. 

Even to the very end of his saintly life, St. Bernard used to 
express his fear, and would be heard (writes his biographer) ex- 
claiming: “O Hell, the bare remembrance of thee fills my whole 
soul with terror.” St. Francis, and indeed other founders of relig- 
ious Orders, used often to exhort their disciples to tremble at the 
thought of God’s dreadful punishment and not for a moment to 
flatter themselves that such meditations were not for them. They 
would often say : “Go down to hell often, in spirit and in imagination 
during life, and familiarize yourselves with its raging fires and 
quenchless flames, while you are still on earth, so that you may 
never be in any danger of being sent there, when this life is over.” 
And such was the sound advice of many a saint. All Christians 
are exhorted to work out their salvation with “fear and trembling,” 
for, in sobér truth, no man is really safe. And least of all, per- 
haps, we priests. 

And why do I say that? Well, (1)—because of the almost an- 
gelic purity and innocence our functions demand. 

(2)—Because of the close union demanded in us between vir- 
tues which seem most difficult to combine, such as burning zeal, 
on the one hand, and consummate prudence, on the other; the ex- 
ercise of exceptional power and authority, yet deep humility and 
a true appreciation of our own nothingness, and so on. 

(3)—Because of the difficult and delicate situations in which 
our position sometimes places us, such as in the confessional and 
at the bed-side of the sick, or when called upon to settle disputes, * 
to counsel and advise, or to decide vocations, and so forth. To 
give just one illustration of the harm an imprudent and impetuous 
pastor may do, and his great responsibility, I may mention that I 


1“In assuming to be judges between the rich and the poor—between the 
ruler and the subject—between the landlord and the tenant—we run a risk of 
being unjust; for we sometimes act on one-sided knowledge” (“Allocutions,” 
by the late Bishop Moriarty, of Kerry, p. 286). 
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have actually known cases in which both men and women have been 
driven out of the Church by the strong political harangues (I can- 
not call them sermons) in which certain hot-headed preachers have 
indulged, even in the church of God. 

There are few things concerning which certain lay people feel 
more strongly, or about which they are more sensitive than politics. 
Such people resent and simply cannot tolerate a priest taking ad- 
vantage of his position to air his own particular political views, 
and (however foolishly) they will rather dispense altogether with 
his services, and refuse to go to Mass or the Sacraments, than 
continue to frequent his church, which is perhaps the only one 
in the neighborhood. There is no use trying to meet this diffi- 
culty by pointing out that such people are foolish, that they should 
allow nothing to interfere with their duty to God, and that even 
though a priest should do wrong they are only punishing them- 
selves by committing sin. No; we have to take people as they 
are, and do nothing that can lead them into sin. Even were such 
political harangues not blameworthy nor forbidden, which they 
most certainly are, we should carefully avoid them because of the 
scandal. Even the most innocent actions are to be abstained from, 
if we know that they will be the occasion of sin. 


“Tf,” says St. Paul, “meat scandalize my brother, I will never 
eat meat, lest I should scandalize my brother” (1 Cor. viii. 13). 
And why is this? The apostle states the reason when he urges 
us “not to give offence to any man, that our ministry be not 
blamed” (2 Cor. vi 3). Surely, where the salvation of souls and 
the interests of Jesus Christ are concerned, we can forego the per- 
sonal satisfaction of announcing our own political judgments and 
convictions from the pulpit! If not, we shall be running the great 
risk of losing our soul. “Hear ye this, O priests, and hark, for 
there is a judgment against you, because you have been a snare 
to them whom you should have watthed over” (Osee v. 1). We 
are expected to be, not a “snare,” but a help. 

(4)—Another reason why we priests are in greater danger even 
than others, is because, although the devil tempts every one, yet 
he tempts us with much greater violence and cunning. Our Lord, 
addressing St. Peter said : “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as wheat” (Luke xxii. 31). And 
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as he desired to have the apostles, so does he desire to have those 
who are now doing the work of the apostles, and whose special 
office is to resist and to counteract his influence. In the priest 
Satan recognizes one specially set aside and armed with super- 
natural arms, and placed in this world for the express purpose of 
fighting against him and thwarting him at every turn. In the 
priest he beholds one who is constantly robbing him of his prey, 
warning others of his enmity, rescuing souls from the chains in 
which he has bound them, and undoing and spoiling his nefarious 
work in a thousand different ways. To bring about the fall of any 
soul redeemed by God is his delight, but his greatest ambition is 
to encompass the fall of one consecrated to the service of the altar. 
In the first place, because it is a far greater insult to God; secondly, 
because of the priest’s high dignity—‘corruptio optimi pessima’” ; 
thirdly, because of the awful scandal that ensues, and lastly be- 
cause it destroys the priest’s power for good, and may easily lead 
on to sacrilege and (as in the case of Judas) even to a final im- 
penitence. 

In the warfare of this world how careful a man will be so soon 
as ever he knows that he is being followed and watched by some 
sworn enemy, who has resolved at any cost, to take his life. How 
cautiously he threads his way, how attentively he watches every 
passer-by, how suspicious he is of lurking danger, how prudent 
and circumspect in all his actions! Yet how careless and how 
foolhardy we are, although we have a much more subtle and tire- 
less enemy, ever on our track and resolved to destroy, if he pos- 
sibly can, not the life of the body, but the infinitely more precious 
life of the soul! ‘Well may our Lord say that “the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light” 
(Luke xvi. 8). If we took half as much trouble to preserve our 
spiritual life as the children of this world do to safeguard their 
temporal life, there would be nothing to fear. Consider how solici- 
tous people of the world are about their bodily health, and how 
they are ever on the watch, lest it should become impaired. They 
will take alarm at the slightest unfavorable symptoms, and will 
not rest satisfied unless they are feeling “quite fit.” 

It should be the same with us, in relation to our spiritual health, 
which we must acknowledge to be of infinitely greater importance. 
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Our daily examination of conscience, our morning’s meditation, 
and‘ yet more, our weekly confession should be enough to keep us 
well informed as to whether we are keeping our fervor up to con- 
cert-pitch or whether we are gradually relaxing our efforts and 
sinking into an easy, unworthy, and self-indulgent manner of life, 
Some more devoted priests have the excellent custom of making 
just one day’s recollection or retreat, on the first or the last day 
of every month, just to keep their fervor up to the proper level, 
and to arouse themselves to fresh zeal in the service of God. They 
endeavor to remain as silent and as retired as is possible, for 
this one day in the month, during which they occupy themselves 
in prayer, in spiritual reading, and in meditation, examination of 
conscience, and in other spiritual exercises, in order to rekindle 
the dwindling fires of their devotion, and in order not only to 
check any tendency to lukewarmness, before it becomes too diffi- 
cult, but to raise themselves up to a still higher degree of virtue. 
For no one can stand still on the path to heaven. All spiritual 
writers agree that “Not to advance is to recede.” Not to go for- 
ward is to go back. 

Then, most important of all, there is the annual retreat of eight 
or ten days, in which our whole life, with all its duties and obliga- 
tions, is most carefully and leisurely examined, and where an ex- 
cellent opportunity is given of setting right any evil habit or serious 
neglect, and of starting a life of perfection in the future. The 
annual retreat is of the utmost consequence, and should never be 
omitted. 





CASUS MORALIS 


De Osculis 
J. A. McHueu, O. P. 


Solutio data casui qui in hoc periodico mense Maii propositus 
est quibusdam nimis dura videtur. Contra argumenta et con- 
clusionem ex pluribus capitibus objicitur. 

1. “Osculatio hodie apud omnis conditionis homines praxis valde 
communis evasit. Nihil mali in hac praxi secundum zstimationem 
populi reperiri est, sed pro re indifferenti habetur que per modum 
judi ad animi oblectationem inservit. Exemplo sint illi coetus so- 
ciales, vulgo “kissing parties,’ in quibus adolescentes et puellz li- 
berrime oscula et amplexus inter se tradunt.” 

Respondetur modum agendi multorum non esse criterium mo- 
ralitatis. eminem namque latet pravam consuetudinem longe la- 
teque diffundi posse, immo rem ipsi legi Dei repugnantem a ma- 
jori hominum numero aliquando ut bonam approbari. Sic multis 
persuasum est divortium et generationem frustratam omnino li- 
cere. 

2. “Non solum laici sed etiam sacerdotes conveniunt de licei- 
tate osculationis. Moralistze recentiores longe recesserunt a rigo- 
rismo antiquorum, docentque fere communiter oscula, amplexus, 
tactus, etiam inter juvenes diversi sexus, magis tolerari posse quam 
olim theologis videbatur. Hzc sententia auctorum nostri tem- 
poris placet plerisque confessariis, et instar principii habetur ad 
dubia solvenda que haud raro propter praxim supra memoratam 
emergunt. Unde solutio casus Puritanismum redolet.”’ 

Respondetur negando theologos et confessarios consentire de fal- 
sitate principiorum quibus casus innixus est. Si diligenter confe- 
ratur casus cum doctrina Moralistarum nulla realis contradictio ap- 
parebit. Pra mente retinendum est tractatus morales principia 
tradere in abstracto, casus autem morales hec principia applicare 
im concreto. Potest igitur facile contingere ut idem quod Moralista 
docet esse bonum vel indifferens, Casuista judicet esse malum; nam 


ille considerat qualis actus sit secundum suam speciem tantum, iste 
autem debet considerare actum in individuo cum omnibus circum- 
stantiis, 
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3. “In solutione casus asseritur oscula rationem luxuriz induere 
propter circumstantiam quod morose fiant. Noldin vero contra- 
rium docet. ‘Fieri potest,’ inquit, ‘ut (oscula morosa) gravia pec- 
causa excusante. Noldin (1. c.) sic scribit: “Oscula morosa, sz 


Respondetur. In casu dicitur periculum consensus in veneream de- 
lectationem imminere quando oscula morosa,. ardentia, sepius re- 
petita dantur inter personas diversi sexus et solutas, nulla justa 
causa excusante. Noldin (1. c.) sic scribit: “Oscula morosa, se- 
pis repetita, cum magno affectu impressa inter personas diversi 
sexus ordinarie gravia peccata sunt, quia valde commovent; pre- 
terea seepe ex affectu libidinoso procedunt: inter solutos enim raro 
aliam causam habent.’’ Deinde subdit ea tamen fieri posse absque 
gravi peccato, si legitima causa adest ut si quis alio migraturus con- 
sanguineam morose osculatur. Nulla contradictio, sed summa con- 
sensio! 

4. “Alibi (No. 7. b) Noldin docet delectationem sensibilem 
etiam valde commoventem que oritur ex amplexu vel osculo per- 
sone adamatz esse rem moraliter indifferentem.” 

Respondetur hanc citationem non esse ad rem. In casu agitur 
de delectatione sensuali, que “disponit ad veneream” (Noldin 
No. 52, b, B). Delectatio autem de qua sermo fit in paragrapho 
septima spiritualis est, ea, scil., que in voluntate residet et respicit 
qualitates spirituales adamatze. Ejusmodi delectatio comitare solet 
amorem quo mater prosequitur filium. Indifferens dicitur quia 
“sejuncta est a delectatione carnalt.” 

5. “Solutio data in casu, hoc maxime fulcitur argumento, impos- 
sibile esse oscula sensualia fieri inter personas de quibus agitur quin 
consensus in libidinem sequatur. Hoc quidem sensit S. Alphon- 
sus, sed ab ea recedendum esse duxit in hac parte Noldin, qui scri- 
bit (No. 52, b.): ‘Verum admittendum videtur ejusmodi actiones 
(oscula, teneram contrectationem manus, amplexus) fieri posse 
propter delectationem sensualem, absque intentione et proximo pe- 
riculo libidinis seu delectionis veneree vel consensus in eam. De- 
lectatio enim sensualis dispondit quidem ad veneream, sed eam non 
includit; ideo fieri potest, ut sola sensualis intendatur, tum si ve- 
nerea explicite excludatur, tum si de ea solum non cogitetur.” 

Respondetur. (a) Nulla contradictio adest inter Noldin et ca- 
sum, quia non de eadem re loquuntur. Ille affirmat aliquid esse 
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possibile respectu actionis indeterminatae, casus negat hoc esse pos- 
sibile respectu alicujus actionis determinatae, quam supponit. Unde 
sicut afirmanti: “Aliguis homo potest decem millia passuum am- 
pulare” non contradicit qui affirmat; “Jste homo non potest decem 
millia passum ambulare,” ita neque opponuntur principium citatum 
ex Noldin et solutio posita in Casu. Quando Noldin loquitur de 
actibus per circustantias determinatis, ut de osculis que fiunt 
morose, ardenter, frequenter, (supra sub No. 3), aliter loquitur 
ac de actibus indeterminate consideratis. (b) Ad diversitatem inter 
S. Alphonsum et recentiores quod attinet, ipse non docet omnino 
repugnare ut delectatio sensibilis habeatur sine gravi peccato. 
Regulariter, inquit, et in praxi hoc fieri nequit, sed in aliquo casu 
raro fieri posset (“sed hic casus quando erit”?). Praterea admittit 
parvitatem materi si quis, preter intentionem, aliquam delecta- 
tionem sensibilem sentiret. Dicit suam regulam maxime esse ve- 
ram si agitur de personis ad copulam aptis, et oscula, etc., cum 
aliquo affectu et mora habeantur. Argumentum Sti. Doctoris, 
vid., delectationem sensualem propter.naturam corruptam aut in- 
cludere veneream, aut exponere gravi periculo consensus in vene- 
ream, solidum est. Quia peccato originali infirmata est natura, 
facile transit ab amore sensuali in veneream; quia passiones sen- 
suales vehementius excitant quam ratio, facile attentionem ad se 
trahunt et bona proposita pellunt. In praxi igitur standum esse 
videtur Sto. Alphonso potius quam contrarium dicentibus. 


6. “Salva reverentia erga S. Alphonsum,” ait objector, “mo- 
derni auctores melius cognoscunt circumstantias temporis nostri 
et sic melius judicare possunt in hac questione. Tempora enim 
et homines mutantur.” 


Respondetur: In rebus legis positive quae debet accomodari di- 
versis adjunctis temporum et personarum, auctores moderni ante- 
ponendi sunt, ut patet, antiquioribus. Sed quando agitur, ut in 
presenti casu, de lege naturali, auctores ponderandi sunt secundum 
eorum argumenta potius quam secundum eorum novitatem. S. 
Alphonsus rationem intrinsecam affert pro sua doctrina, vid. “na- 
turam corruptam.” Num objicientes dicent Decalogum hodie minus 
obligare, naturam hominis non manere attenuatam et inclinatam, 
concupiscentiz vim, licet non equalem in omnibus, etiam hodie non 
trahere permultos in vitium? Num dicent homines moderne ztatis 
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minus proclives esse ad peccata luxurize quam acti temporis ho- 
mines? Omnes fatentur nostrum seculum prez ceteris eminere in 
cultu voluptatis, onanismum, qui olim rarus erat, hodie communis- 
simum evadere, incitamenta externa ad luxuriam crescere de die 
in diem. Unde si S. Alphonsus hodie viveret, minime deberet 
suam doctrinam retractare vel mitigare; eam potius confirmaret et 
corrobaret Theologia accomodari potest moribus, sed non errori- 
bus hodiernis. 

7. “In Casu dicitur oscula non licere, si propter amorem sen- 
sualem fovendum dantur. Sed non deest gravis auctoritas admit- 
tens tale motivum esse sufficiens. ‘Aliquid facere ob delectationem 
mere sensibilem,’ ait Telch (Epitome Theologiae Moralis, page 
119), ‘vel ex affectu sensuali erga aliam non est peccatum si ex 
rationabili fine et cum debita moderatione fiat.’ Et Noldin scribit: 
‘Oscula licita sunt ad honestum amorem significandum et augendum 
etiam inter personas diversi sexus.’ (No. 56, 2).” 

Respondetur. In solutione casus expresse dicitur oscula licere, justa 
existente causa, et nominantur quedam cause ave ut juste haberi 
possunt; sed simul negatur justam adfuisse causam respectu ho- 
minis qui supponitur in Casu. Amor sensualis erga feminam po- 
test esse honestus et rationabilis in viro laico, non autem in clerico 
sacris ordinibus initiato, qui sanctiorem vitam pre se ferre tenetur. 
Unde suppositum—quod causa sufficiens in Casu dabatur oscu- 
landi— negatur. 

8. “Solutio Casus gravi defectu laborat; non enim distinguit 
inter id quod est de consilio et id quod est de pracepto. Certo 
melius esset si abstineret ab illis osculis ut mentem ad altiora con- 
verteret. Confessarius igitur potuit hoc ipsi consulere. Verum 
nullo modo constat de obligatione, saltem gravi, abstinendi ab oscu- 
lis, quia hinc inde Doctores citari possunt, aliis affirmantibus, aliis 
negantibus. Unde confessarius arbitrarie se gessit.”’ . 

Respondetur. Confidenter dici potest ne unum quidem ex auc- 
toribus qui citantur contra solutionem datam in Casu aliter esse 
soluturum si Casus ipsi daretur. Quivis auctor in malam partem 
intelligi potest si mente przeconcepta legatur, si textus isolati con- 
gerantur sine ullo respectu ad generalem.doctrinam, si verba a 
contextu separentur. Sic fallaciter interpretati sunt Moralistas re- 
centiores qui dicunt eos permittere clericis ut citra culpam libere 
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—— 


indulgeant osculationi feminarum ob amorem sensualem significan- 
dum et augendum. Tantum abest ut auctores hoc permittant, quod 
ex eorum doctrina prorsus contrarium habeatur, vid. talia quoad 
ecclesiasticos neque decere neque licere. Unde agitur non de con- 
silio tantum, sed de preecepto. Sed ne hoc gratis assertum videatur, 
quedam argumenta subjungantur super manualia recentiora fun- 


data. 
(a) De praecepto divino est ut homo cautelas adhibeat ne peri- 


culum peccati fiat proximum (Noldin, De Peccatis No. 326). 

Atqui, solutus qui ob amorem frequentat mulierem ponitur in 
proximo periculo gravis peccati, nisi ad cautelam evitet nimiam li- 
bertatem, przesertim tactus, amplexus, oscula (Noldin, De Poeni- 
tentia No. 418). 

Ergo de przecepto est ut talis homo evitet oscula cum amata. 

(b) De praecepto Dei est ut homo evitet scandulum proximi 
(Noldin, De Praecepto Charitatis No. 104). 

Atqui vir qui matrimonium contrahere nequit (e. g., si jam habet 
uxorem) scandalo est aliis si familiaritates, frequentes visitationes, 
colloquia, quze solent fieri inter amasios, cum muliere habeat (Nol- 
din, De Poenitentia No. 418). 

Ergo de preecepto est ut talis vir evitet ejusmodi familiaritates. 

(c) De praecepto Dei est ut homo non sollicitet ad peccatum 
(Noldin, De Praecepto Charitatis No. III). 

Atqui vir qui inducit puellam ad oscula et alias familiaritates sine 
spe futuri matrimonii sollicitat eam ut proprio periculo et proximi 
scandalo consentiat. 

Ergo qui sic agit Dei preeceptum violat. 

(d) De praecepto Ecclesiae est ut clerici in majoribus ordinibus 
constituti perpetuum ccelibatum et castitatem colant, ita quod con- 
tra agentes rei sacrilegii fiunt (Codex Juris Canonici, c. 132). 

Atqui qui tenetur ad finem tenetur ad evitanda ea que a fine 
abducunt. 

Ergo clericus sacrum ordinem habens tenetur ex precepto Ec- 
clesize omne id evitare quod abducit a ccelibatu et castitate. 

Atqui osculatio feminarum ad amorem sensualem in eas signi- 
ficandum et augendum abducit a castitate, nam sensualis voluptas 
affinis est libidini et adi eam sensim sine sensu trahit (Tanquerey, 
De Officiis Clericorum No. 1067). 
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Ergo propter preceptum Ecclesie clerici debent a talibus ab- 
stinere. 

(e) Ex praecepto Ecclesiae, ad precavenda scandala que facile 
oriri possent cum gravi animarum discrimine, clericis non licet 
mulieres frequentare (colloquendo; visitando) de quibus suspicio 
esse possit (Codex Juris Canonici, c. 133). 

Atqui suspicio facile induci potest si mulier talis est quod amo- 
rem sensualem in sacerdote excitare possit et ad consuetudinem 
osculandi trahere (Noldin, De Praecepto Charitatis No. 104). 

Ergo de precepto Ecclesie est ut clerici frequentationem hujus- 
modi evitent. 

(f) De praecepto Dei et Ecclesiae est ut sacerdotes laicis sanc- 
titate vite praestent, nam debent esse sal terrze, lux mundi, forma 
gregis (Codex Juris Canonici, c. 124). 

Atqui etiam viro laico ante sponsalia inita non licet illam con- 
suetudinem familiarem cum muliere habere que dicitur procatio 
(courting, “spooning’’), nisi evitet solitarias conversationes, oscula, 
tactus (Noldin, De Poenttentia, No. 418; Tanquerey, De Matri- 
monto No. 849). 

Ergo multo magis de preecepto est ut sacerdotes heec evitent. 

(g) De praecepto est ut actus ex objecto indifferens non fiat 
ob finem moraliter malum (Tanquerey, Th. Mor. Fund., No. 152). 

Atqui manifestatio vel augmentum amoris sensualis inter sacer- 
dotem et puellam est finis moraliter malus: 1° graviter periculosus 
utrique parti est talis amor, quia ad nihil aliud tendit nisi actus 
turpes et mentem impuris cogitationibus replet (Tanquerey, De 
Castitate No. 165); 2° graviter scandalosus est propter auctori- 
tatem sacerdotis (Tanquerey, De Charitate No. 843) et boni exem- 
pli obligationem (Tanquerey, De Officiis Clericorum No. 1063 
B). 

Ergo sacerdoti non licet consuetudo osculandi feminam ob amo- 
rem sensualem manifestandum et augendum. 


Recapitulando: Sacerdos qui frequentat mulierem injuriam fa- 
cit Ecclesie, nam impiis ansam prebet religionem contemnendi; 
injuriam sibi, animam proximo periculo peccati exponendo; in- 
juriam fidelibus, malum exemplum dando. Boni enim tristantur, 
indifferentes argumentum liberius vivendi sumunt; injuriam puellz, 
que scandalizatur etiam si alium peccatum non sequatur, que pe- 
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riculo peccati exponitur et a nuptiis honestis arcetur. Et cui bono 
inservit talis amor? Decipiuntur, ait Tanquerey, qui putant nihil 
esse mali in tenero amore erga personas diversi sexus, ubi nulla 
est spes legitimi matrimonii. De his amicitiis scribit S. Franciscus 


Salesius: ““Omnes hae amicitie male sunt, fatuze et vane. Nul- 


jum ex eis commodum, honor aut vera delectatio sequitur. E 
contra insignem temporis jacturam causant et honori maculam af- 
ferunt” (Tanquerey, De Castitate No. 65). 

Haec sufficiunt ad probandum non esse de consilio sed de pre- 
cepto sacerdotibus ut consuetudinem feminas osculandi que non 
sunt consaguinitate propinquz sedulo evitent omneque pretextum 
urbanitatis vel qualiscumque amoris ut vanum et illusorium habeant. 

Haec sufficiunt etiam ad probandum contrariam doctrinam esse 
omnino alienam a mente recentiorum Moralistarum. Si aliquis 
auctor, tamen, revera sentiret id quod objicientes recentioribus ad- 
scribunt, non esset in hoc sequendus sed deserendus. Nec ullus 
bonus sacerdos tali laxismo uteretur, aut talem sententiam defen- 
deret, ad excusandas excusationes in peccatis, sive quantum ad se, 
sive quantum ad alios. 










































LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 
By the BenepictINE Monks or Buckrast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE PREFACE 





The Preface is common to all liturgies, though its name and 
form may vary as rites differ. Properly speaking, the name prae- 
fatio is only used in the Roman liturgy. In the Gallican liturgy 
it is styled contestatio; that is, a simultaneous, public attestation 
of faith, or a solemn testimony of priest and people to the maj- 
esty of God. In the Mozarabic, or Spanish liturgy, it is called 
illatio, perhaps to describe the final offering, or presentation in 
the sanctuary (inferre, illatum) of the gifts of the faithful. Car- 
dinal Bona makes the suggestion that from the acclamations of 
the people the priest infers (illatio), that it is their wish to give 
praise and thanksgiving to God. It may be also that in the Preface 
our praise and prayer is carried into (infertur) the very sanctuary 
of heaven, since at its conclusion we expressly pray that our voices 
may be allowed to mingle with the chant of the court of heaven: 
“Cum quibus et nostras voces, ut admitti jubeas deprecamur.” 
The Preface is sometimes described as the beginning of the 
Canon; that is, the fixed and most sacred part of the Mass. So 
it was held, at any rate, for a considerable time. Thus the Sacra- 
mentary, or Missal, of St. Gelasius has this rubric placed before 
the Preface: Incipit Canon Actionis. We now look upon the Pref- 
ace as a final and immediate preparation for the prayer of inter- 
cession and consecration recited in the Canon and the words Canon 
Missae are placed before the prayers: Te igitur, in all our Missals. 
The characteristic note of the Preface in all liturgies is found 
to consist in an expression of praise and thanksgiving to God. So 
striking a uniformity is in itself a proof of high antiquity. Its 
origin must be sought as far back as apostolic days. We can 
readily imagine that whenever the apostles carried out the com- 
mand given them on the night in which the Lord was betrayed: 
“Do this in memory of me,” they would not depart from what 
i they had seen the Master do when they were at table with Him. 
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Now we know that the singing of hymns of praise—the great 
Halle—was part of the Paschal supper, as well as certain bless- 
ings pronounced by the head of the household. Our Lord offi- 
ciated as priest according to the order of Melchisedech, towards 
the close of the Last Supper, when at least part of the psalms 
which accompanied the Paschal repast would have been sung. 
“Taking bread, he gave thanks” (Luke xxii. 19), and “similiter 
et calicem, postquam coenavit”. . . (Luke xxii. 20, 1 Cor. xi. 
25). Hence we may be sure that as they were “continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to 
house” (Acts ii. 46), thanksgiving was an integral part of the 
liturgical act. Many authorities might be quoted to prove that it 
was so. Thus, for instance, the Preface in the liturgy of St. James 
is a lengthy and detailed thanksgiving for the benefits of God in 
the order both of nature and grace. 

The Preface begins with a dialogue between the priest and the 
assistants. This also is of very great antiquity. Thus St. Cyprian 
(third century) writes: “When we stand at prayer (orationem— 
oratio is Cyprian’s name for the Eucharistic prayer or sacrifice) — 
we should be watchful, and give all our attention to it. Let every 
carnal and worldly thought depart, and let the whole energy of the 
mind be concentrated upon the object of our prayer. Hence, it 
is that the priest says a Preface before the prayer (the Eucharistic 
oratio), that thereby he might dispose the minds of the brethren, 
saying ‘Sursum corda,’ in order that when the people answer, ‘Ha- 
bemus ad Dominum, they may be admonished to think of naught 
but the Lord” (De orat. domin. xxxi). 


Here we meet with the very word Preface, used in the same 
sense as we use it to-day. Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro 
is mentioned by St. Augustine: “You know in what sacrifice the 
words are used: Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro” (Ep. ad 
Dardan., 57). The same holy doctor quotes, in fact, the entire 
dialogue in different parts of his writings and bears witness to 
the universality of its use, as in the following interesting passage: 
“Daily, throughout the entire universe, the human race answers 
almost with one voice that they have their hearts on high, with 
the Lord—humanum genus una plene voce respondet, sursum corda 
se habere ad Dominum” (De vera relig., tii). Equally interest- 
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ing is the following piece: “Inter sacra mysteria cor habere sursum 
jubemur. Ipso adjuvante id valemus: et ideo sequitur ut de hoc 
tanto bono ‘Domino Deo gratias agamus, quia hoc dignum, hoc 
justum est recordart”’ (De bono viduttatis, xvi). 

The Greek Church uses our Sursum corda—in fact, our Latin 
exhortation is but a translation of an old Greek formula. Hence, 
the great African doctor is fully justified when he asserts that 
practically the entire human family knows the exhortation which 
bids them raise their hearts on high, and that they are wont to 
reply that they do, in effect, keep them united to Him who dwelleth 
in the heights. 

Prefaces, we have seen, are common to all liturgies. The gen- 
eral disposition, or the main idea of their structure, is everywhere 
more or less identical: praise, worship, thanksgiving, supplication, 
are the keynote of all Prefaces. The oldest—also the most detailed— 
of all Prefaces is that found in the eighth book of the Constitu- 
tiones Apostolicel. 

When the people’s responses have, as it were, assured the priest 
that their attention is truly fixed upon the sacred rites, he, in their 
name and his own, addresses the majesty of God the Father : “Vere 
dignum et justum est, aequum et salutare—it is truly meet and 
just, right and salutary, that we should at all times and in all 
places give thanks to Thee, holy Lord, almighty Father, eternal 
God.” Commentators give all kinds of explanations of “dignum, 
justum, aequum, salutare.’ The mind of the Church is to make 
her children realize that thanksgiving to God, through Jesus Christ, 
is a duty, a privilege and grace—salutare. Gratitude for favors 
received is the surest means of obtaining yet further benefits—it 
is a law of the natural as well as the supernatural order. 

The ordinary Preface does not specify the benefits of God for 
which thanks are rendered. These thanks are given “per Christum 
Dominum nostrum.’’ Through Him and with Him do all the 
heavenly hierarchies praise the majesty of God, with a holy awe 
and joy. With lowliest supplication we also pray that even our 
voices might be allowed to mingle with the voices of those who 
stand for evermore around the throne of God. 

The Roman liturgy knows only thirteen Prefaces. In the old 





Sacramentaries there are a great many more, for all sorts of occa- 
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sions, and of varying length. Thus, the Leonine Missal contains 
one for almost every day of the year. The Gregorian Sacramen- 
tary contains only ten—an eleventh, that of Our Lady, was added 
by Urban II. Tradition has it that this Pope himself composed 
and sang it for the first time at the Synod of Guastalla, 1094. 
Two more have been added within the last few years—one in honor 
of St. Joseph and another for Requiem Masses. The last men- 
tioned Preface had long been in use in many: dioceses ere it was 
thus extended to the Universal Church. The substance of the text 
is already found in the Sacramentary of St. Gregory; there have 
been many slight variants of it, but, of course, the text as published 
by the Vatican press is definitive. 

Like the Collects, the proper Prefaces invariably contain topical 
allusion, either to the feast that is being kept, or to the character 
of the time, or of the Mass itself, as in the instance of the Mass of 
the dead. These allusions are always brief, but full of significance 
and descriptive of the spirit of the feast, in terse and arresting 
phrases. 

The Preface of Easter will serve to illustrate our remarks, The 
Paschal Preface, like that of the Apostles, lacks a lengthy intro- 
duction: “It is truly meet and just, right and salutary to praise 
God at all times. Yet does it behove us to do this with even 
greater enthusiasm [we may be permitted so to translate gloriosius | 
at this time when Christ our Pasch is immolated.” Christ is de- 
clared to be “the true Paschal Lamb who took away the sins of 
the world, who by Himself dying destroyed our death, gave us 
a remedy against death, and by rising from the grave restored life 
to us.” In these words is described the mystical purport of our 
annual commemoration of Christ’s Resurrection. The mystery of 
Easter is a mystery of life. We were dead by sin; the Lamb of 
God took away our guilt; by His bodily death He caused us to 
pass from spiritual death to a divine life. This divine life be- 
comes a principle of everlasting and blissful existence even for our 
mortal body which otherwise would of necessity share, in its own 
way, the death of the soul. For as the body is dead when it can 
no longer retain the soul and respond to its quickening influences, 
so is the soul, in a manner, dead, when, owing to its perversion, 
it can no longer respond to the sweet influences of God’s goodness. 
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The conclusion of the Preface always contains a more or less 
complete enumeration of the Angelic choirs with whom we pray 
to be allowed to sing in unison: “Et ideo cum Angelis et Arch- 
angelis, cum Thronis et Dominationibus, cumque omni militia co- 
clestis exercitus, hymnum gloriae tuae canimus . . . ” Yn 
the ordinary Preface the conclusion is somewhat different: It js 
meet and just that we—on earth—should always return thanks 
to our heavenly Father, per Christum Donunum nostrum, for He is 
our only Mediator and Advocate: “We have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the just” (1 John i. 1); “There is one 
God, and one Mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus” 
1 Tim. ii. 5). In like manner do the heavenly choirs praise the 
majesty of God and exult in its presence with awe and trembling, 
through the same Christ, who is their Head as well as ours, “for 
in Him were all things created in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible, whether Thrones, or Dominations, or Principalities, or 
Powers . . . And He is the Head of the body, the Church, 
who is the beginning ... that in all things he may hold the 
\ primacy” (Coloss. i. 16, 18). 
Ih Angels and men owe their grace and glory to the one universal 
i Mediator. The right order, therefore, demands that thanksgiving 
should be sent up to God through the same channel through which 
grace comes to every creature, that is, per Dominum nostrum Jesum - 
Christum (St. Thom., Comment. in Ep. ad Rom. 1). 
| The Preface of the Apostles presents special points of interest. 
Its peculiarity consists in this, that it is directly addressed, not 
to God the Father, but to Jesus Christ, the true, supreme and 
immortal Shepherd of His flock. The Apostles keep ward and 
watch over Christ’s flock, but their pastoral office is a vicarious 
one—“quos operis tui vicarios . . . contulisti praeesse pastores” 
—in their person, by their ministry, Jesus Christ, the Pastor aeter- 
nus, is forever with His flock. 



























THE TRISAGION: Sanctus. 





In the concluding sentence of the Preface the priest prays in 
behalf of all that we may be permitted to mingle our voices with 
those of the Angels on high: “Cam quibus et nostras voces ut 
admitti jubeas deprecamur,” or, “hymnum gloriae tuae canimus, 
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sine fine dicentes’ . . . The threefold Sanctus is found in all 
liturgies and is, indeed, one of the oldest features of the Euchar- 
istic prayer. It is a song which earth has learned from heaven. 
Isaias first heard the chant of the “blessed Seraphim.” “In the 
year that King Ozias died, I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne 
high and elevated, and his train filled the temple. Upon it stood 
‘the Seraphim . . . and they cried one to another, and said: Holy, 
Holy, Holy, the Lord God of hosts, all the earth is full of His 
glory” (Is. vi, I-4). 

In the Apocalypse St. John likewise saw four living creatures 
round about the throne, “and they rested not day and night, cry- 
ing, Holy Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, who was, and who 
is, and who is to come” (Apoc. iv. 6, 8). 

The thrice repeated exclamation Sanctus, is a public profession 
of our faith in the mystery of mysteries. Three times the Seraphs 
cry out Holy, to honor each of the three divine Persons, but the 
Three are but One Lord and God. 

It is not possible to ascertain when the Trisagion was introduced 
in the liturgy. Tertullian (end of second century) mentions its 
liturgical use when exhorting to perseverance in prayer: “It is 


right at all times and in all places to bless God . . . cui illa 


Angelorum circumstantia non cessat dicere: Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus” (De orat. III). Clement I also speaks of its use. The 
Liber Pontificalis does not say, as some would have it, that Six- 
tus I (119-128) introduced it. What it affirms is that this Pope 
ordained that priest and people should sing it together. Obvi- 
ously the priest recited it even before that time, but alone. 

The Council of Vaison, in Gaul (A. D. 529) commanded that 
the Sanctus be not be omitted at any Mass, not even in Lent, or 
at Masses said for the departed. It goes on to give a reason for 
this prescription: “quia tam dulcis et desiderabilis vox, etiamsi diu 
noctuque possit dici, fastidium non potest generare’ (Cf. Bona, 
Res liturg., ti, 10). 

In the Middle Ages the Sanctus, like the Kyrie, was not infre- 
quently “farced,” or interpolated—an abuse which has happily dis- 
appeared without leaving any trace in our present liturgy. 

The Sanctus of the Roman Mass is the common property of 
the Latin as well as the Greek Church. It may not be uninterest- 
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ing to remark here that there are two Trisagions—the one we have 
just spoken of, and that which the Latin Church sings on Good 
Friday only, but is part of the daily liturgy of Constantinople, 
namely Agios o Theos—Sanctus Deus, etc. The fact that the 
hymn is so popular in the Greek Liturgy, and was used by the 
Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon (451) is indicative of great 
antiquity. It is certainly older than the date assigned to it by the 
legend according to which a boy, having been raised into the sky 
for the space of about an hour, while the emperor and people of 
Constantinople were praying for preservation from an earthquake, 
heard the angels sing: “Agios o Theos’ etc. When the boy came 
down to earth once more, he told the people to repeat these ac- 
clamations, for thus would they be preserved from all harm. Hav- 
ing delivered his message, the boy suddenly expired. 

Some liturgists distinguish three heavenly hymns, to wit: the 
angelic, the cherubic and the seraphic. The angelic hymn is, of 
course, the Gloria in excelsis Deo. The cherubic hymn is one of 
the most beautiful liturgical pieces of the Greek Church, and de- 


rives its name from the opening words: “We, who mystically 
represent the Cherubim, sing the thrice-holy hymn to the life- 
giving Trinity. Let us put away all worldly care, so that we may 
receive the King of all, escorted by the angelic hosts. Alleluia.” 
Finally, there is the seraphic hymn, our Trisagion, deriving its 
name from the fact that the Prophet learned it from the lips of 
Seraphim and from the thrice repeated aylos. 


The Trisagion ends upon a note of triumph: “Hosanna in ex- 
celsis, benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini! Hosanna im ex- 
celsis!”? The Church acclaims the King of glory who is so soon 
to be upon our altar, in the words with which the crowds wel- 
comed our Lord on the day of His triumphant entry into the Holy 
City. “The multitude that went before and that followed cried, 
saying: Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord, Hosanna in the highest” (Matt. xxi. 9). 

Our Lord truly comes in nomine Domini—that is, by the will 
of the Father, for “God so loved the world as to give his only- 
begotten Son” (John iii. 16). The Eucharistic Sacrifice which is 
now being offered up is but the continuation of the work of redemp- 
tion accomplished by Christ upon the altar of the cross. To His 
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presence upon the altar at Mass we may well apply the words which 
Holy Church puts on our lips in the procession of Palm Sunday: 
“Hic est qui venturus est in salutem populi ... Salve Rex, fabri- 
cator mundi; qui venisti redimere nos. Benedictus qui venisi in 
multitudine misericordiae tuae.” 

Hosanna is one of those Hebrew words which have remained 
untranslated in order that the mind may be the more impressed. 
It is a cry of hope and yearning, of loyalty and love combined: 
Save us, save us now! Lord, Thou hast power to save, since Thou 
art the Master of heaven and earth! The first Hosanna may be 
considered as a cry addressed to the Three Divine Persons, the 
last is an acclamation to Jesus Christ. When reciting the first 
Hosanna, the priest remains bowed before the cross, as during 
the Sanctus. He stands erect when he recites ‘Benedictus qui 
venit” and Hosanna, making at the same time the Sign of the 
Cross. 

(To be continued) 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


DISPENSATION FROM THE EUCHARISTIC Fast 


The Holy See has considered that priests in many places have 
great difficulty on Sundays and holy days of obligation in obsery- 
ing the Eucharistic fast, because in many instances a priest is 
compelled to say two Masses, often in widely separated places, or 
at a very late hour, making the observance of the fast a great hard- 
ship. 

Wherefore, whenever the priests have to binate, or to say Mass at 
a very late hour, and they cannot keep the Eucharistic fast with- 
out great personal injury either on account of poor health or for 
reason of too much work in the sacred ministry, or for other rea- 
sonable causes, the local Ordinaries may have recourse to the S. 
Congregation of the Holy Office, explaining carefully all the cir- 
cumstances. The S. Congregation will either directly issue dis- 
pensation for individual priests or give to the Ordinaries habitual 
faculties of dispensation, if real and ascertained necessity demands 
it. These faculties are even now given to the local Ordinaries 
for such urgent cases in which there is no time to refer to the 
Holy See. The dispensation may be granted by the bishop under 
the condition that he permit the taking of some nourishment per 
modum potus (liquid food) only, excluding intoxicating drinks, 
and that all scandal be avoided, and that the Holy See be informed 
as soon as possible of the dispensations granted. The dispensa- 
tion may be given only for the sake of the spiritual welfare of 
the faithful, not for the private devotion or utility of the priest 
(S. Congregation of the Holy Office, March 22, 1923; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, Vol. XV, p. 151). 


MONITUM TO THE LOCAL ORDINARIES 


It happens frequently that writers who are generally considered 
good Catholics, at times praise and approve in the daily papers and 
other periodicals, books, writings, pictures, sculptures and _ like 
works of genius and art. which are contrary to Catholic doctrine 
or Christian sentiment, or have been expressly condemned by the 
Holy See. Great scandal is given by such conduct of Catholic 
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writers and much harm may be done to faith and morality if the 
bishops do not reprove and punish the authors. The Holy See, 
therefore, urges the bishops to be attentive to this matter and to 
take prompt action against Catholics, whether laymen, secular or 
religious priests, who are found guilty of the above described in- 
discretion (S. Congregation of the Holy Office, March 15, 1923; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XV, p. 152). 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION IN DANGER OF DEATH 


The Code is silent on the religious profession of novices who 
have not yet completed their novitiate and who fall into an ill- 
ness which places them in danger of death. A decree of Sep- 
tember 10, 1912, permitted profession to be made by novices in 
such circumstances so that they might have the consolation of dy- 
ing as professed members of the community and sharing in all the 


spiritual benefits of members who die after profession. The Holy 
See at the request of various religious Orders and congregations 
again allows this profession in all Orders, congregations and relig- 
ious societies without vows, under the following rules: 

1. The novices must have canonically commenced the novitiate. 

2. The superior of the house of novitiate, the acting superior, 
and the major superiors, or a person delegated by them, may re- 
ceive the profession. 

3. The formula of profession, or consecration or promise, shall 
be the same as the one in ordinary use at end of novitiate, and 
the vows or promises shall be taken without a fixed term and 
without expression of perpetuity. 

4. The religious making profession in danger of death shall 
be entitled to all the spiritual benefits and suffrages of professed 
members of the respective religious organization and a plenary 
. indulgence in the form of a Jubilee indulgence shall be granted 
to them. 

5. This profession or consecration has no other effect than 
that mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Wherefore, if the 
novice dies without making a last will, the religious community 
has no right or claim to any goods or property of the deceased. 
If the novice recovers before the time of novitiate has elapsed, 
he is exactly in the same position as though he had not made the 
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profession. He may leave the community, if he desires, and the 
superiors may dismiss him as they may dismiss any other novice. 
He must complete his novitiate according to the rules of the res- 
pective Order or congregation though they may have more than 
one year’s novitiate. If the novice perseveres, he must, at the 
termination of the time of novitiate, make a new profession (S. 
Cong. of Religious, Dec. 30, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XV 
p. 156). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O. F. M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Is Ir LAWFUL TO PRAY TO THE SOULS IN PURGATORY? 


Question. A priest who is very zealous in the promotion of prayers and 
good works for the benefit of the souls in purgatory has encouraged the people 
of his parish to pray to the souls in their wants just as one prays to the saints 
to get some blessing or help from God. Recently at a meeting of several priests 
this question came up for discussion: is it correct according to the teaching 
of the Catholic Church to pray to the souls in purgatory and to recommend 
to them petitions just as to the saints? Each one of the priests remembered 
some author or some prayer book or catechism in which he had read that it 
was a good and pious practice to pray to the souls in purgatory, but none knew 
of any official pronouncement of the Church on this point of Catholic teaching. 
Will you please tell us if there is any official decision on this question? 

THEOLOGUS, 

Answer. No, there is no official pronouncement of the Church 
on this question. The best discussion on the invocation of the souls 
in purgatory which we know of is to be found in the Theologisch- 
Praktische Quartalschrift (Vol. 75, page 617) by Abbot Bern- 
hard Durst, O.S.B. The interesting paper gives an excellent out- 
line of the history and development of this teaching concerning 
the invocation of the souls in purgatory. It appears that the ques- 
tion was discussed for the first time by Alexander of Hales (died 
1245). He held that the souls in purgatory do not pray for us 
and that we can not invoke them. St. Thomas Aquinas followed 
the opinion of Alexander and he mentions the fact that it was not 
the practice of the Church in his time to pray to the souls in pur- 
gatory as one of the arguments that they cannot pray for us. 

Richard of Mediavilla, another prominent Scholastic, defended 
the contrary opinion in his commentary to the “Fourth Book of 
Peter Lombard,” written about 1281, a few years after the death 
of St. Thomas. He did not attach much weight to the reasons of 
Alexander and St. Thomas and considered the possibility of the 
invocation of the souls in purgatory almost self-evident. His 
answer to the question how the souls knew prayers were addressed 
to them, was not satisfactory or convincing. 

Prominent theologians of the succeeding centuries, down to the 
present day, have discussed the question of the invocation of the 
poor souls. They may be classified into four groups: (1) those 
who with Alexander and St. Thomas deny that the souls in pur- 
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gatory pray for us and that we can pray to them; (2) those who 
concede that they can pray for us but deny that we can pray to 
them; (3) those who admit that the poor souls can pray for us 
but do not express any opinion about the invocation of the souls 
in purgatory; and (4) those who hold that the souls in purgatory 
pray for us and that we may invoke them as we petition the saints 
to present our requests to God. 

It appears that the great majority of theologians maintains that 
we may invoke the souls in purgatory and that they can pray for 
us. The general practice of Catholic people expresses the belief 
that they can obtain favors from God through the poor souls, and 
this spontaneous and fairly universal practice is undoubtedly an 
argument in favor of the opinion of the majority of theologians. 
The principle of communication or union of all the children of 
God and brethren in Christ seems to demand that there should be 
a mutual bond of help and assistance. The fact that we can not 
conceive how the souls in purgatory learn of our petitions need 
not disturb us, since God can in many ways communicate to them 
our prayers. Though they are removed from the immediate 
vision of God, still the souls in purgatory are near and dear to 


Him and there is therefore nothing improper in the opinion that 
God communicates with them. 


The Church in her official capacity has not pronounced her 
mind either one way or the other. The nearest to any official 
recognition of the teaching that the souls in purgatory may be 
invoked by us is the approval of the acts of a few Provincial 
Councils which have plainly indorsed this teaching. The Coun- 
cils the Holy See approved without objection the decrees that 
indorsed that teaching. 


SECRETARIES IN PARISH RECTORIES 


Question. Owing to the large amount of secretarial work which involves 
upon the average pastor of a large parish since the publication of the New 
Code and various diocesan statutes, not a few pastors find it necessary to employ 
women secretaries to aid them in their work. In one fairly large parish where 
there are two assistant priests, the pastor has engaged a woman secretary and a 
young woman to assist her. 

Chief among the many duties of the secretary is to keep the marriage and 
baptismal registers, to file the dispensations obtained for marriages, even those 
of a most confidential nature, to prepare and collate data for the matrimonial 
court, to give certificates of marriage and baptism to those who apply for them, 
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and to forward the marriage records of those who were baptized elsewhere. 
She writes the notices for the Masses on Sunday and keeps in her possession 
the book containing the Mass intentions so that when the pastor is away on 
vacation, the assistant priests have no responsibility in the matter. They are 
requested to say the Mass intention assigned by the secretary. 

The assistant secretary operates the multigraph machine and prints off circu- 
lars and letters which the pastor sends out from time to time to all his parish- 
joners. She attends to the door and telephone and transacts business with 
callers, such as taking in Mass intentions and sick calls, and various other 
duties of that nature, which would otherwise fall to the pastor or one of his 
assistant priests. Among other advantages, it is a most useful system for 
keeping the whole business of the parish in the hands of the reetor, and is an 
effective barrier against priests trespassing on the prerogatives of the pastor. 
On the other hand, it is the cause of much bad feeling, discord and dissatisfac- 
tion with the pastor on the part of the assistant priests. 

Would the Holy See approve of priests employing women secretaries for 
the above mentioned duties, in view of the large amount of clerical work 
entailed by the regulations of the New Code, and the various requirements of 
diocesan statutes, or it is not rather the work of priests? PAROCHUS. 

Answer. The employment of necessary help is, of course, left 
to the judgment of the pastor. In the chancery offices of large 
dioceses where there is a large amount of business, women secre- 
taries are employed, and we believe that their employment in large 
parishes is justified. It is a general principle recognized in law 
that one may perform his duties with the help of others unless the 
nature of the duty or positive prohibition of law forbid the per- 
formance through others. The question is whether the various 
duties committed to the secretary as enumerated by our corre- 
spondent are of such a nature that they may be properly performed 
by the secretary. We do not believe that it is proper to leave to a 
lay person the acceptance of Mass stipends and the keeping of the 
book in which the Masses are recorded. That is of its very nature 

y 
the priest’s work. The same may be said in reference to arrange- 
ments for sick calls. There is a tendency on the part of some 
pastors to have the parish governed by lay people in their absence 
rather than by assistant priests. The Code demands that when 


the pastor is absent, he leave a priest in charge of the parish. It 


is rather an unpardonable disregard for the dignity of the priest 
when the pastor gives orders to the priests through some secretary 
or housekeeper while he is away from the parish. If these men 


would remember that perhaps only a few years ago they were 
assistants themselves and would call to mind how they disliked 
that manner of dealing with assistant priests, they would not now 
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be guilty of the disrespect to their fellow priests. All this is so 
plain that “he who runs may read.” 


SUNDAY WoRK 


Question. I have a parish in a small town and many of my parishioners have 
little homes and garden plots. Now that the weather calls for work in the 
gardens, I have noticed many men working in them on Sunday afternoons. 
Several men to whom I spoke concerning this matter said that they had little 
or no chance to do any work in their gardens on week days because they were 
away from home from early morning until evening at business. Must I insist 
that they abstain from such work on Sundays? Pastor. 

Answer. The sanctification of the Lord’s Day is of the greatest 
importance not only to the individual Christian but to the entire 
nation, Every attentive reader of the Old Testament Bible must 
have noticed how the prophets ascribe the calamities like famine, 
wars, and destruction of the Israelites, to the sin of not keeping 
holy the Sabbath. The observance of the Lord’s day is a recog- 
nition of God’s authority over man and its open desecration is 
paramount to open rebellion against the authority of God over 
mankind. 


The character of the work in question is certainly of a nature 
to be included under the technical term of “servile work’ which is 
forbidden on Sunday. The work which is prohibited on Sunday 
may be permitted on account of necessity. Our complex modern 
civilization has created many necessities, now common, which 
were unknown in former times. The Church, who is the only 
authoritative interpreter of God’s laws, has made reasonable allow- 
ance for the changed conditions of life. Necessity, however, must 
not be made an excuse where no real necessity exists. In most 
cases where men do garden work on Sunday it would be difficult 
to justify their actions. There may be families who are so poor 
that they need to cultivate the little garden plots to relieve their 
wants. Though work in such circumstances is permitted, still the 
element of scandal, that is to say, bad example which is only too 
readily followed by those who have no excuse, is to be considered. 


Owing to the fact that violations of the Sunday law are quite fre- 


quent in our times, the priest should make every effort to dis- 
courage such work even in cases where necessity perhaps excuses 
from the law. 
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Priest DIscARDING CLERICAL ATTIRE 


Question. We have been discussing the question whether or not a priest 
may discard his Roman collar and black suit while he is on vacation in order 
that he may escape the annoyance which naturally follows being singled out. 
Nobody disputed the law governing wearing clerical attire, but there was much 
difference of opinion among the assembled priests concerning the circum- 
stances under which the attire may be discarded and to what extent there may 
be an excuse from the law. Will you please discuss the question? 

A SuBscriBer. 


Answer. The law certainly does demand that the priest wear 
clerical attire not only in church but also when he appears in pub- 
lic. The underlying idea of the law is that a priest appear as 
priest not only on the premises of his parish but at all times and 
wherever he may go. The law comes from a time when the vari- 
ous ranks and classes of people had a distinctive attire. To this 
day remnants of that custom have remained in Europe, in the uni- 
forms of soldiers, judges and other public officials. Here in the 
States there are but few uniformed men other than the small 
army. However, even where men are compelled to appear in 
uniform while on duty, they are in most cases free to wear civilian 
apparel when off duty. Why then is the priest to wear some mark 
of his office at all times? The reason for this law is perhaps to be 
found in the very nature of the priestly office. The Church con- 
siders the priest as separated from the people of the world, conse- 
crated to the ministry of the altar. For this reason the Church 
wants him to be distinguished from the rest of men, and the 
fact that he is singled out as a minister of Christ by his attire is 
to remind the priest of the high and responsible position which 
he occupies. 

The law which obliges the priest to wear clerical attire is, as far 
as we know, considered as a regulation obliging sub gravi by all 
theologians of any authority. That interpretation of the law 
seems justified from various texts both of the old law and of the 
New Code. It is evident that the Church considers the wearing 
of clerical attire a serious matter. It is rather difficult to deter- 
mine what acts constitute a grave violation of this law. In the 
first place, every reasonable rule of law must have its exceptions, 
for circumstances will arise in which it would be unreasonable to 
insist on the observance of the rule. On certain outings and 
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recreations which are perfectly proper for priests to enjoy, for 
instance mountain climbing, fishing, and other outdoor exercise, 
a stiff Roman collar and a fine black suit would be about as appro- 


priate as if a trench digger worked in his Sunday clothes. Not 
all amusements and sports which lay people may enjoy without 
censure are proper for the priest. What is proper and what is 
improper due regard for his own station will guide the priest if 
he has a true understanding of his responsibility. Besides, the 
customs of different places and public opinion must influence the 
priest in so far as not to give offense and afford others an occasion 
to criticise the Church. Anything savoring of levity or frivolity 
in the behavior of the priest is offensive both to Catholics and 
non-Catholics. 


Sometimes priests discard their clerical attire when traveling by 
train or by boat because they dislike to be eyed by everybody. 
This is certainly unpleasant but it is hardly a sufficient hardship 
to excuse them from the law. Perhaps a little more aggressive- 
ness in our profession of faith would do no harm. Why should 
we be afraid to appear as ministers of Christ and to be known as 
such? See how bold others are, the Salvation Army and similar 
religious workers among non-Catholics. They often meet with 
ridicule and yet they are not ashamed to appear in public as church 
workers. In the world of to-day, if one does not stand up, every- 
body will walk over him. 


Is THERE A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A HIGH AND A CHANTED 
Mass? 


Question. Is there any difference between a High and a Chanted Mass? A 
neighboring priest maintains that there is a certain privilege for the latter 
which shortens a A/issa Cantata. In such a Mass the Gloria is not sung, and 
after the celebrant intones the Credo he goes ahead with the Mass. The Credo 
is not sung beyond the “Jncarnatus est.’ Is there such a privilege? 

A SuBSCRIBER. 


Answer. No, there is no distinction between a High and a 
Chanted Mass. It is an abuse to shorten the High Mass by sing- 
ing only part of the Gloria or Credo. Unfortunately that abuse is 
quite frequent in the High Masses sung on week days in our city 
parishes where High Masses are numerous and where Masses are 
held too much on the business style, timed to the minute. There 
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is no time to finish Gloria or Credo but as soon as the priest has 
finished reciting the same, the organist must stop. We have never 
read anywhere of an approval of such a custom. European litur- 
gists tell us of the peculiar custom in most European countries of 
having on certain days and occasions High Mass where the priest 
sings all in Latin and the people make the common responses in 
Latin, but for the rest they sing song in the vernacular at the 
various parts of Holy Mass. These customs are very old and 
have been tolerated but we have not heard of an approval of a 
custom of cutting short the Mass by singing part of Gloria or 


Credo. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Healing of the Deaf and Dumb Man 
By J. P. RepMoNnD 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Our Lord’s varied ways in dealing with the sick 
and afflicted. 


I. Vivid details of St. Mark’s narrative. 
A. Possible reasons of Our Lord’s actions. 
B. Their symbolism. 
II, Attributes and perfections of God revealed in the human 
nature of Jesus Christ. 
A, The Sacraments foreshadowed. 
B. How they continue to make known God’s goodness. 
III. How God still varies His ways in dealing with men. 
A. Complaining Christians. 
B. Humble submission to God’s will, and the true 
spirit of prayer. 
IV. Conclusion: God knows best; God’s will be done. 












Curist’s VARIED METHODS OF HEALING 





In studying our divine Master’s miracles of healing, it is very 
interesting to note how He varies His ways in dealing with differ- 
ent individuals. Some He cures by a few words. To the man 
sick of the palsy He simply says: “Arise, take up thy bed and go 
into thy house,’ and the cure is immediate. Others He touches 
with His hand: ‘And Jesus stretching forth his hand touched him 
saying, I will, be thou made clean.” On some He imposes a con- 
dition, as when He commanded the ten lepers to go and show thein- 
selves to the priest, and the blind beggar to go and wash in the 
pool of Siloe. Some He heals openly in the presence of vast crowds, 
others He takes aside into a quiet place where the only witnesses 
are His own disciples and the friends of the afflicted one. Some 
again, He cures immediately without any external demonstration 
beyond His word, while with others, as in the case of the deaf and 
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dumb man in to-day’s Gospel, He makes use of a number of sym- 
bolical actions. 

There is a deep meaning hidden within the many variations of 
our Lord’s treatment of the sick and afflicted; there is a divine wis- 
dom ordering the circumstances of every case. If it were given 
to us to know, as He did who knew what was in man, what were 


the spiritual conditions of every one who was drawn within the 


sphere of His benign influence, we should understand exactly why 
He treated this one differently from that, why He drew this one 
aside into a quiet place, and yet healed that one in the presence of 
the multitudes. As it is we can only arrive at part of truth by 
means of conjecture. 

In passing we may well take warning against prevalent errors 
which would persuade us that the Master’s power was limited. In 
Him was the fulness of the Godhead; His power knew no restraints 
except such as He chose willingly to impose upon Himself. 

Again in these days of loose talking about faith-healing we must 
beware lest we misunderstand the nature of the faith which our 
Lord looked for in those whom He healed. He did, indeed, require 
faith, expressed or implied, in those upon whom He worked His 
miracles of healing, or in their friends. But it was a faith widely 
different from the faith of the “faith-healer’ who says: “Believe 
that you will be cured, and the cure will come.” The faith that our 
Lord required was faith in Himself, faith which acknowledged that 
He had full divine power to heal. 


SYMBOLISM OF Our Lorp’s AcTIONS IN HEALING 


Saint Mark records the incident of the deaf and dumb man with 
a wealth of detail which makes it clear that he is giving the account 
of an eyewitness. That eyewitness was none other than Saint Peter. 
He is careful to preserve the very words of the Aramaic language 
which Jesus spoke. He makes a note of the place, and that not 
without a purpose. It was not in the neighborhood of the Holy 
City, where the pure Jewish religion flourished, nor in Galilee of 
the simple and devout, but in that remote district near the coast 
where Greek paganism and Judaism strangely mingled. It is not 
surprising that in such an environment our Lord should make use 
of signs which would leave a more lasting impression both upon 
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the man himself and the witnesses. We are told also, that Jesus 
groaned, or sighed. The sight of the poor helpless creature who, 
but for the malice of Satan would have shone with the comeliness 
of God’s original creation, wrung a groan from the God-made-man. 
He who assumed human nature to save man always showed a lively 
sense of human miseries. 

The actions of our Lord in performing this miracle are symbolic. 
They express the effects which He intends to accomplish. In plac- 
ing His fingers in the man’s ears He suggests that He is piercing 
the stoppage which is preventing him from hearing. Then, as 
though excessive dryness were causing the man’s tongue to cleave 
to his mouth, thus obstructing speech, He moistens the tongue. His 
own spittle represents the healing power coming from Himself. 

The results of the miracle are far-reaching. To many of the 
pagans of Decapolis it brought the first stirrings of faith, for we 
are told by Saint Matthew that they glorified the God of Israel. 


Gop REVEALS HIMSELF THRoUGH His Son 


It is through His humanity that our Saviour reveals to us the 
perfections of the divine nature. God’s attributes and perfections 
are too vast for our feeble minds to embrace; but in His human 
life, by every word, by every action, the Incarnate Word reveals 
these inaccessible wonders to the simplest minds. It is thus that 
He draws mankind unto Himself. The Church admirably expresses 
this truth in the Christmas preface when she sings: “Ut dum visi- 
biliter Deum cognoscimus, per hunc in invisibilium amorem rapia- 
mur”’—so that while we acknowledge Him as God seen by men, we 
may be drawn by Him to the love of things unseen. This mani- 
festation of divine perfections made unto us through the human 
nature of Christ is one of the most touching aspects of the Incarna- 
tion. Our Lord’s miracles of healing reveal unto us the kindness, 
the mercy, the sympathy which our God has for His poor fallen 
creatures. 

There can be no doubt that in using external signs, as He did 
occasionally, our divine Lord designed to prepare the minds of His 
disciples for that wonderful system of signs which we call the 
sacraments. The sacraments convey God’s life of grace to our 
souls, and are themselves symbolic of the Incarnation. For if 
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through His visible human nature our divine Master brought men 
to a greater knowledge and love of the invisible divinity, so in like 
manner through those seven visible, life-giving signs are men kept 
in continual remembrance of God’s care for His creatures, of His 
compassion for the multitudes. Through the sacraments also He 
deals with each individual according to the particular needs of his 
soul; through them, visible things, He imparts to each one a share 
in His own invisible divine life. The Church knows well the mind 
of her Master, for she too in a lesser degree, through her beautiful 
ceremonies, impresses upon us the reality of unseen truths. 


Gop Now Varies His MeEtTuHops 


God, through His intimate knowledge of each individual, con- 
tinues to vary His ways in His dealings with men. Some He leads 
aside from the turmoil of the crowds to serve Him in the solitude 
of religious life, others He leaves to work out their salvation in the 
world. In dealing with sinners, He awakens some to a sense of 
their guilt and danger by sending them a shock in the shape of an 
illness or misfortune, while with others He employs gentler means, 
such as an appeal to their better nature through their sentiments or 
emotions. Saint Ignatius Loyola owed his call to sainthood to his 
enforced solitude occasioned by wounds received in battle. Saint 
Francis, on the other hand, was changed from a gay young man of 
the world to the Poor Man of Assisi through hearing the words of 
the Gospel, “If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell all thou hast, and 
follow me.” 

Some, God allows to prosper in worldly affairs, to others He 
sends poverty and sufferings. Every Christian must try to under- 
stand God’s ways in regard to himself, and must pray for humble 
submission even when he does not understand. “God knows best, 
God’s will be done,” should be his prayer. And yet how frequently 
do misguided persons complain against God! How often, for 
instance, do persons say: “Oh, I’ve given up praying. I don’t see 


the use of it, I never get what I want.” These poor people forget 
in the first place that prayer is not merely a matter of petitions 
for temporal favors, but a duty which every Christian owes to his 
God. They forget too, that if God refuses our petition it is only 
because He, in His infinite wisdom, knows that if He were to give 
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us just what we ask for it would be to our harm. We ask and we 
receive not because we pray amiss. But even when God does not 
give us just what we plead for, because He knows that it would be 
to our hurt, nevertheless if our prayer is made with humility and 
earnestness, He gives us something else instead. Often when He 
withholds a temporal favor it is only that He may give us a spiritual 
one which will be to our greater advantage. 


Gop’s WILL Bre Done 





A quaint old French fable neatly ijlustrates this lesson. One day 
a peasant who thought a great deal of himself was contemplating 
the works of nature in his garden. First he concentrated on a 
pumpkin, and wondered that so large a vegetable should grow on 
such a slender stalk, then he turned to a huge oak tree and noted 
the tiny acorns. “Hum,” he said to himself, “these things might 
have been better arranged. If I had had the creating of them I 
should have shown a nicer sense of proportion. I should have put 
the pumpkin on the big tree worthy of its bulk, and I should have 
hung the little acorns low down on the slender stalks.” This great 
effort of thinking made him tired, and presently he lay down in the 
shade of the oak, and went to sleep. He was awakened after a 
while by something falling on his face. He looked around and 
i found it was the acorns. Then he realized to his humiliation, that 
He who hung the acorns on the tree and set the pumpkin on the 
ground knew best what He was doing. 
















So must all of us try to realize in whatever happens to us that 
God knows best. God’s will be done! 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Hope 


- By WILLIAM ByRNE 


“Although he should kill me, I will trust in him” (Job xiii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Job’s confidence in God. 
II, His example emulated by many: 
(a) Mother of the Machabees; (b) St. Paul; (c) early 
martyrs. 
Ill. Hope is an effective antidote for trials of life: (a) tem- 
poral misfortune; (b) sickness; (c) temptation. 
IV. Conclusion. 
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In the whole range of Old Testament history there is no character 
more interesting or more inspiring than blessed Job. He was not 
called to be the father of a people as numerous as the stars of 
heaven as was Abraham; he was not chosen, after the manner of 
Moses, to free a nation from the bonds of slavery and oppression; 
he was not selected to lead mighty armies or to rule great king- 
doms. His part in the drama of life was played on a very small 
stage and before a very limited audience. And yet, he has been 
honored above most biblical characters in this—that one whole 
Book of Sacred Writ has been devoted to the story of his life, to the 
exaltation of his indomitable hope in God. 

The Book of Job opens with a very unusual scene—a colloquy 
between God and Satan. God asks Satan if he has remarked the 
wonderful virtues of Job. Satan replies that he has observed the 
saintly life of His servant. “But,” he urges, “lay your hand upon 
him and he will curse and abandon you.” God will not allow the 
charge to go unchallenged. To prove that Job can be as faithful 
in adversity as in prosperity, He gives Satan permission to try him 
in the fire of affliction. 


THE TRIALS OF JoB 


Satan is not slow to begin his work. By his design, the Sabeans 
descend upon Job and carry off five hundred yoke of oxen and five 
hundred asses; fire falls from heaven and consumes his sheep to 
the number of seven thousand, together with the shepherds; the 
Chaldeans make off with his camels; while, to complete his afflic- 
tions, the house in which his seven sons and three daughters are 
feasting is blown down and all are killed. Hearing these things, 
Job rents his garments for sorrow; and, falling down, he adores 
God. “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” Thus speaks holy Job; and God rejoices 
that His servant has not sinned. 


Again Satan appears before the Lord; and, while acknowledging 
the constancy thus far displayed by Job, he argues that it is due to 
the fact that his trial has not been sufficiently severe. “Put forth 
thy hand and touch his bone and flesh,” he pleads, “and he will 
blaspheme thee to thy face.” God assents to the further proving 
of His servant, stipulating only that his life shall be spared. 
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Satan now strikes Job with an ulcerous affection which covers 
him from head to foot with running sores. His condition becomes 
so loathsome that he is obliged to quit his home and dwell apart 
from his family and friends. As he sits in the open field, scraping 
his sores with a bit of broken crockery, he represents the height and 
climax of human misery. Three of his friends go out to visit him; 
but they speak not words of sympathy or comfort. Instead, they 
accuse him of infidelity, arguing that if he had not sinned, God 
would not have punished him so severely. Even his wife reproaches 
him with stupidity for confiding in one who thus persecutes and 
afflicts him. ‘Dost thou still continue in thy simplicity?” she cries. 
“Bless God and die.” 

Most men would have weakened under such trials; but Job 
remained firm. Because he was a strong character, his sufferings, 
far from destroying, serve but to strengthen his confidence in God. 
To silence his detractors and to remove all doubt concerning his 
fidelity, he gives this supreme proof of his unwavering hope: 
“Although he should kill me, I will trust in Him.” That, my 
friends, is what we mean when we speak of hope in God. 

I know that there are in these days of attenuated religion only 
too many counterfeit varieties of Christian hope. The man who 
plays fast and loose with God, who deliberately elects to lead a 
life of sin, trusting that in some manner, unknown and unforeseen, 
he will be able to crawl into heaven at the eleventh hour; the person 
who trusts in God so long as it suits his temporal interests to do 
so but who parts with Him rather than sacrifice some worldly gain; 
the one who blesses God while he receives favors from His hands 
but curses Him in the hour of affliction—these are examples of hope 
so false and spurious as scarcely to resemble their prototype. It is 
only the man who, like Job, can rise superior to life’s vicissitudes, 
who in the throes of suffering and sorrow can cry out: “Although 
He should kill me, I will trust in Him”—it is only such an one that 
really possesses the virtue of Christian hope. 


Many FOLLOWERS OF THE MAN OF PATIENCE 





History abounds in characters who emulated, if they did not 
equal, Job in the practice of this virtue. Such was that great woman 
of Old Testament days, the mother of the seven Machabees. She 
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stood silently by and saw her six sons suffer martyrdom for the 
faith. When the youngest and last boy was brought forth, the king 
urged her to save his life by persuading him to renounce the 
God of Israel. But the mother yielded not to his entreaties. On 
the contrary, she exhorted the child to follow the example of his 
brothers and to suffer patiently bodily torments, yes, even death 
rather than sacrifice eternal happiness. 

St. Paul was a man strong in hope. This virtue entered into, 
and informed, every act of his life. It consoled him in his tribula- 
tions and enabled him to recite the story of his sufferings in the 
language of exuliant joy. It taught him to go through life as a 
stranger and a pilgrim, putting under foot all worldly pleasure and 
delight. It created in his soul so ardent a longing for immortality 
with God that he could cry out: “TI long to be dissolved and to be 
with Christ” (Philip. i. 23). 

What was it that enabled the martyrs to suffer the most excruci- 
ating torments with perfect composure, yea, that impelled them to 
run to meet death as a prize and a favor? It was this virtue of 
hope, this insatiable yearning, this irrisistible “stretching-forth,” as 
St. Paul would put it, for the things that are above. This, my 
friends, is the virtue that has animated God’s saints in every age; 
this is the virtue that we should practise in our lives. 

No matter how numerous or how severe life’s trials may be, hope 
supplies the antidote for each and every one, enabling us to bear 
them, not only with patience, but with that joyfulness of spirit 
which is characteristic of the Christian life. “A religious hope,” 
says a well-known writer, “does not only bear up the mind under 
her sufferings but makes her rejoice in them.” 

At times we are weighted down by temporal misfortune. It may 
be the loss of a dear friend or relative; it may be the crumbling of 
some pet plan; it may be financial ruin. Dazed by the suddenness 
and severity of the blow, we are inclined, perhaps, to rebel against 


God’s providence. In our unthinking boldness we may go so far 
as to inquire if there is any reason why we should be selected as the 
object of His wrath. But, when hope enters in, we see things in 
their true light. We realize the transitoriness of all earthly emolu- 
ments as compared with the great goal of the Christian life; and, 
in the words of Job, we exclaim: “the Lord gave and the Lord 
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hath taken away: 
(Job i. 21). 
Worldly prosperity is not, nor has it ever been, the proper object 
of Christian hope. I defy anyone to point out in the whole New Tes- 
tament a single passage in which Christ promises His followers tem- 
poral happiness or success. On the contrary, He has told us in the 
plainest kind of language that in the world we are to have sorrow 
and distress. The only blessing that He has promised us is eternal 
happiness in heaven—and this reward is to be merited by the patient 
suffering of the trials of life. As the author of the Imitation says: 
“We can not have the two joys—to delight ourselves here in the 
world and then to reign with Christ.” Let us, then, put out of our 
minds, once and for all, any thought or suspicion that, because we 
are leading good lives and serving God faithfully, we should be 
happy and prosperous. The only things for which we can right- 
fully hope and which we can rightfully expect are heaven and the 
means to obtain it; and, as God is the truth, He will give us these, 
if we remain faithful to Him. 


blessed be the name of the Lord” 


THE SAVING VIRTUE OF HoPE 


Another evil which weighs heavily on the human heart is the 
suffering caused by bodily disease. Sickness, in one form or 
another, is a common heritage. Some of us may escape it for a 
time ; but, sooner or later, we must expect to be visited by this har- 
binger of death. This affliction also finds its consolation in the 
virtue of hope. When we lie prostrate on our bed of suffering, 
when all human agencies seem powerless to heal or help us, what 
can afford us greater comfort than the firm conviction that God, 
though He afflict us in body, is determined to save our souls? I 
have seen people who were confined to their beds, not only for 
months, but for years; and who, throughout all their suffering, 
remained models of Christian patience. And, if you ask the reason, 
I will tell you that it was because they hoped in God. I have seen 
others who cursed and blasphemed God in their illness; and the 
only explanation of their unspeakable crime was their want of Chris- 
tian hope. 

Hope consoles us in adversity; it “smoothes the pillow of disease 
and pain”; it strengthens us in the hour of temptation, If death 
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were to put an end to our career, if there were no future life to 
which we might look forward as a reward for virtuous deeds, our 
lot would be little better than that of the beast of the field. Our 
struggle against temptation would be vain and meaningless; there 


would be no sufficient reason why we should deny ourselves any 
pleasure or enjoyment of the world. “Eat, drink and be of good 
cheer,” might most fittingly be adopted as the highest aim and 
maxim of life. But such, dear friends, is not our lot. Our hope 
is not bounded by the grave. It reaches out beyond “the bourne 
of time and place’ to another and better life, to a just Judge who 
will render to us according to our works. In the strength of this 
hope, we are willing to struggle against temptation; we are content 
to battle all our life long against the world, the flesh and the devil, 
if, by so doing, we may win the crown of eternal life. 

God grant that this virtue of hope may be the sustaining power 
of our lives, that we may ever live with our hearts set on the joys 
of heaven, with our eyes fixed on that blessed goal which Christ 
holds out before us. Such conduct will give to life a zest and a 
joy which the world is as powerless to give as to take away. We 
shall not be without suffering and sorrow, it is true; but our sorrow 
will be turned into joy by the realization of the fact that all these 
things, if patiently borne, will work together unto our eternal good. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Confession a Source of Sanctification 


By M. P. SHIEL 


“Go shew yourselves to the priests’ (Luke xvii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Power of cleansing lepers a figure of power of 
confession. 
I. Confession heals, cures and strengthens the soul. 
II. Confession curbs the passions. 
III, A good confession is worthy of our best efforts. 
Conclusion: Naaman’s cure and obedience a figure of our cure 
in the mystical pool of the New Law and of our 
obedience to our divine Saviour. 


The ten lepers in the Gospel of to-day were directed by our divine 
Lord to “go, and shew” themselves “to the priests.” In the New 
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Law, my dear people, we have a great sacrament and our faith 
exhorts us to have recourse frequently to it, so that we may find 
therein medicine for the spiritual leprosy of sin. 


CONFESSION A SOURCE OF SANCTIFICATION 





There are two reasons why we should consider, this morning, 
confession, as a source of sanctification. First, because of our- 
selves, and those connected with us, for the more we realize the 
help derived from this sacrament, the more we shall use it to advan- 
tage. Second, because of others, who though not of our faith, are 
continually calling on us for a satisfactory explanation of what 
confession really means. One of the greatest benefits an all-loving 
and all-merciful God has left in our midst is this sacrament. It is 
a source of sanctification, and a most powerful preservative against 
sin. This we learn from consideration of confession, in itself, and 
in its attendant circumstances. 

Each of the sacraments has a double effect. The first consists in 
conferring on the soul, or increasing therein, sanctifying grace, that 
grace that makes us pleasing in the sight of God, and gives us an 
undoubted title to the kingdom of heaven. The second effect con- 
sists in conferring actual and particular graces, adapted to the end, 
and institution of the sacrament we receive. Our divine Lord 
intended the different sacraments for various ends. This appears 
clearly from their number, since one of them might have been suff- 
cient for our sanctification, had the seven not been intended for 
different purposes. 

Each sacrament, then, has accompanying it such graces as are 
suitable and conducive to its respective end. It is the peculiar end 
of the Sacrament of Penance to heal the soul of the deformity and 
spiritual death caused by sin and to infuse new life, and the full 
vigor of spiritual health. 

Besides, this sacrament gives the graces necessary to preserve the 
spiritual life and health acquired therein. Hence a person who 
confesses properly not only obtains forgiveness of all his mortal 
sins, those actually confessed and those also forgotten through no 
fault of his but which he desired to confess, of all his venial sins 
repented of, and confessed, of the eternal punishment his mortal 
sins deserved, and of a part of the temporal punishment due to his 
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sins, in proportion to the intensity of his sorrow ; but he also receives 


graces and helps. 
The sanctifying grace lost in sinning is restored with all merits 


previously acquired but till now lost on account of sin. He receives 
also additional graces to enable him more promptly and courage- 
ously to resist temptation, and more faithfully to keep the com- 
mandments. If before confession he was in the state of grace he 
receives an increase of grace that renders the soul still more beauti- 
ful and pleasing to God. 

Confession, then, enables us to “live more purely, fall more rarely, 
rise more promptly, walk more warily, repose more securely, die 
more hopefully and be rewarded more abundantly.” Hence it has 
always been regarded as the “most effective remedy for curing the 
weaknesses of the soul, uprooting evil habits, restraining and sub- 
jecting the senses to the maxims of the Gospel, and, forming man 
solidly in the habits of virtue.” 


CoNFESSION CurBs Our PAssIONs 


When we consider the various circumstances connected with this 
sacrament we find that they all help us to preserve God’s grace and 
the spiritual life of the soul. Thus, for instance, what greater curb 
can there be to our vicious inclinations, disorderly passions, unruly 
appetites than to know that in confession we must tell all our sins, 
those that encompass us with darkest gloom and seem to choke and 
annihilate us, those that dishearten us, make us feel incapable of 
beginning a new life, and leave us spirit-broken? Those hidden 
and secret sins, also, we should like to conceal from ourselves and 
from our nearest and dearest—all must be revealed in confession 
before forgiveness can be obtained. This thought, the candid, full 
and clear manifestation of our sins, to a priest, a mortal like our- 
selves, has alone frequently operated so. forcibly as to draw many 
from sin at the brink of yielding. 

Many great and heroic virtues accompany the making of a good 
confession, such as humility of mind, compunction of heart, hatred 
of sin, love and fear of God and reformation of habits. These pre- 
vious and necessary dispositions weaken our natural propensity to 
evil, and strengthen us against future relapses. Confession, then, 
whether considered in itself, or in its attendant circumstances, is a 
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powerful preservative against sin. It cures and heals the soul which 
by sin had been deprived of the friendship of God and the fellow- 
ship of the saints. It purifies the mind, curbs the passions, corrects 
excesses, regulates our lives, forms character and adorns the soul, 

“God bestows,” says an ascetic writer (Scaramelli, S.J.), “the 
gift of consummate charity in heaven on those who die in the 
friendship of their Creator, but temporarily indebted to His justice 
on account of sins, only after they have been purified, like 
gold in the crucible, by the pains of purgatory and, being thus 
purged of their imperfections, have attained to an unblemished 
purity. . . . Now the greater our purity in this life the more 
unalloyed is the gift of charity which He deigns to impart to us. 
This is precisely the reason why frequent confession is so effectual 
a means of our speedily attaining perfection, since, of its very 
nature, it helps us to acquire that cleanness of heart which is the 
crowning disposition for receiving the gift of divine love. 

“No detergent in the world can cleanse our soiled garments so 
completely as sacramental confession. Confession can purify our 
souls from every stain. Suffice it to say that in this sacrament the 
soul is plunged into a bath of Christ’s blood which has a boundless 
efficacy for removing its every stain, taking away all that makes it 
hideous in the eyes of God, and, at the same time rendering it 
whiter than the lily, purer than the driven snow.” 

Take the soul of one who may be in sin. His soul is caught in 
the net of Satan. It isaslave. The devil is the slave-driver. It is 
a prisoner in chains. Satan is the jailer. This sinner wants to be 
released. He appeals for help to the priest, who pronounces the 
magic words of absolution over him. See what happens! The 
prison door is thrown open; Satan leaves. The abyss of hell into 
which the sinner was gradually sinking, closes. His sins and sor- 
rows have passed through the ears of the priest into eternal silence. 
The void made by sin is filled by peace of mind. The gates of 
heaven open above his head. The angels rejoice at the slave becom- 
ing free, and a child of God. The robe of innocence and all past 
merits is restored to the now free and happy one. 
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VALUE OF A Goop CONFESSION 


A good confession, then, is worthy of our best efforts. It is 
worth the price. What is required of the penitent? Before receiv- 
ing absolution he is required to examine his conscience, and elicit 
an act of sorrow for every mortal sin he may have committed. The 
motive of this sorrow must be supernatural, resting not on the 
natural consequences of his sins, but on the fear of hell or the loss 
of heaven, or the thought of having offended a God so good to us, 
or the thought of having offended aa so infinitely good in Him- 
self. He must detest sin as the greatest of all evils, and form the 
sincere resolution to avoid it and its occasions for all time to come. 
He must also confess his sins according to their number and kind. 
If he has injured his neighbor in his character or property he must 
be ready to repair the injury as soon as possible and as far as he is 
able. Otherwise his sins will not be forgiven him. Obligations 
such as these that safeguard against relapse, are also powerful aids 
to virtue. 


As a general rule Christians who frequently receive the Sacra- 
ment of Penance do not lead disedifying lives, nor do they become 
the slaves of passion and sin. If those who neglect this sacrament 
made better use of it, their lives would be entirely different. Their 
religion, too, would not consist solely of all leaves, green boughs 
and no fruit. Since human nature is weak, passions strong, the 
world full of snares, and the flesh rebellious against the spirit, it 
is natural to find some individuals who remain corrupt in morals 
in spite of the sacrament; and who prove false to their resolutions 
and promises to God, to sin no more. 

The butterfly proceeds from the chrysalid of a caterpillar. Cater- 
pillars proceed from the eggs deposited by butterflies. They then 
change into chrysalides which produce butterflies, which again 
deposit their eggs. They have the same nature. Yet how differ- 
ently do they live. The caterpillar avoids the light, devours the 
heart and leaves of plants and flowers. It is repulsive to behold. 
The butterfly basks in the sun, flys from flower to flower, and leaves 
them unharmed. It attracts the little ones as it plays with them, 


joyfully flitting around. A great contrast exists in the mode of 
living of these two little creatures. 
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A FicGure oF CONFESSION 


Such a contrast is to be found also in the lives of men who have 
human nature in common. Like the butterfly are those who know 
confession and avail themselves of its elevating power. Confession 
leads them from earth’s sod to “hope, and holiness and God,” for 
it uplifts human nature. Those souls who avail themselves of it 
frequently, who make it a part of their lives, bask in the light of 
God’s grace and derive from it the joy of virtue; sin and its haunts 
they repel. What pleases the sinner, steeped in sin and degraded, 
displeases them. It is related in the Book of Kings, that: 


Naaman, general of the army of the King of Syria, was a great man with 
his master and honourable; for by him the Lord gave deliverance to Syria: 
and he was a valiant man and rich, but a leper. 

Now there had gone out robbers from Syria, and had led away captive out 
of the land of Israel a little maid, and she waited upon Naaman’s wife. 

And she said to her mistress: I wish my master had been with the prophet, 
that is in Samaria: he would certainly have healed him of the leprosy which 
he hath. 

Then Naaman went into his lord, and told him, saying: Thus and thus said 
the girl from the land of Israel. 

And the King of Syria said to him: Go, and I will send a letter to the King 
of Israel. And he departed . . . and brought the letter to the King of 
Israel, in these words: When thou shalt receive this letter, know that I have 
sent to thee Naaman my servant, that thou mayest heal him of his leprosy. 

And when the King of Israel had read the letter, he rent his garments, and 
said: Am I God, to be able to kill and give life, that this man hath sent to 
me, to heal a man of his leprosy? Mark, and see how he seeketh occasions 
against me. 

And when Eliseus the man of God had heard this, to wit, that the King of 
Israel had rent his garments, he sent to him saying: Why hast thou rent thy 
garments? let him come to me, and let him know that there is a prophet in 
Israel. 

So Naaman came with his horses and chariots, and stood at the door of 
the house of Eliseus: 

And Eliseus sent a messenger to him, saying: Go, and wash seven times in 
the Jordan and thy flesh shall recover health, and thou shalt be clean. 

Naaman was angry and went away, saying: I thought he would have come 
out to me, and standing would have invoked the name of the Lord his God, 
and touched with his hand the place of the leprosy, and healed me. 

Are not the Abana, and the Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel, that I may wash in them, and be made clean? 

His servants came to him, and said to him: Father, if the prophet had bid 
thee do some great thing, surely thou shouldst have done it: how much rather 
what he now hath said to thee: Wash, and thou shalt be clean? 

Then he went down, and washed in the Jordan seven times: according to 
the word of the man of God, and his flesh was restored, like the flesh of a 
little child, and he was made clean (4 Kings v. 1-14). 
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We too, my dear people, have in the Church of Christ, a river, 
a mystical pool which has the virtue of not only restoring the soui 
to spiritual life, but likewise preserving it in the full vigor of that 
life. 

A prophet and more than a prophet, Christ our Lord exhorts 
us to seek its spiritual and medicinal effects, when of confession, 
prefigured by the Jordan of the Old Law, he says: “Go, shew 
yourselves to the priests” (Luke xvii. 14). 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Modern Mammon Worshippers 


By RicHarp CooKson 


“No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and love 
the other, or he will sustain the one, and despise the other. You cannot serve 
God and mammon” (Matt. vi. 24). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. God is forgotten by the world to-day. 
I. People are entirely absorbed in the pursuit of pleasure 
II, The sanctity of marriage is generally disregarded. 
III. Race suicide, or birth control, is practiced and condoned, 
IV. The stage is revoltingly immoral. 


Conclusion: Salvation is the all-important business of life. 


Gop FoRGOTTEN 


That our moral order or system is unfortunately out of gear and 
ready to break down, no one will deny. All is wrong without, 
because there is nothing right within, which is patently evident 
when a so-called Christian country has no time for God. 

Indeed, my countrymen are striving might and main, morning, 
noon and night to gratify and satiate their heart’s desires on any- 
thing but godliness, those very hearts, my brethren, which were 
made to love and serve God. 

“My people have done two evil things: they have forsaken me, 
the fountain of living water, and have digged to themselves cis- 
terns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water” (Jer. ii. 13). How 
true are these words of Jeremiah’s! For does not the present cha- 
otic and immoral state of the country show that a great percentage 
of the people who call themselves Christians are forsaking the 


“fountain of living water,” when they go away from God? 
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According to the reckoning of the modern mind, or to be more 
precise, judging by the attitude of the godless lives of people to- 
day, it would seem that God is no longer of any use, His power 
is spent, His charms have faded, His influence is null and void; 


in a word, He might as well abdicate, for there is no further call 
for His presence or providence as far as their souls are concerned. 
However, these godless mortals will not exactly dethrone the Al- 
mighty, for on second thought there is still some call for His in- 
tervention; for instance, they will allow Him to act as a universal 
caterer in satisfying their daily wants. He can supply the neces- 
sary life-giving air, shower down the gladsome sunshine or the 
refreshing rain. Yes, my brethren, so long as man’s temporal 
wants, interests and conveniences are to be attended to, then, for- 
sooth, God will be tolerated. 


Thus far and no further will God be permitted any agency; 
consequently, then, man’s life, the city’s life, and the nation’s life, 
have no time, much less any consideration, for what are styled the 
obtrusions of the Almighty, and in this much eulogized age of 
civilization, science and progress, the country can get on without 
God. She “will have no king but Cesar.” This topsy-turvy state 
of affairs, this breaking away from grand and precious traditions, 
this grasping at the perishing and tossing aside the imperishable, 
this trying to do the impossible by leaving God out of their schemes, 
manceuvers and ambitions, reminds me of the royal Psalmist who 
tells us that ‘“‘the fool said in his heart, there is no God.” The 
echo of that refrain has ever rung down the centuries of time, and 
even at this hour of a highly cultured, ultra-civilized and inces- 
santly vaunted age, the self-same God-defying refrain is caught 
up by the thousand worldlings, pleasure-ridden degenerates, and 
mammon worshipping satellites who are floundering, struggling and 
drowning in a whirlpool of feverish excitement, frivolity, luxury 
and sensation. 


Man ABSORBED IN PLEASURE 


The thoughts, the all-absorbing attention, and the eaten-up in- 
terests of these modern merry-life hunters never go beyond the 
little things of the world, town gossip, the latest ear-tickling scan- 
dal, freakish flimsy fashions, silks and satins, powder and paint, 
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the club, golf, motoring, cards, sight seeing, afternoon tea at a 
café, movies, dances, variety halls, theatres, sport and turf topics, 
savory tid-bits of the daily press: items such as these fill the pro- 

am of their lives, and are the be-all and end-all of their exist- 
ence. They live and gyrate in a whirl of sights, shows and sen- 
sations, they waste their substance on costumes and cosmetics, they 
hurry from restaurant to restaurant, from party to party, from amuse- 
ment to amusement, from luxury to luxury, from self-indulgence to 
self-indulgence, from excitement to excitement, so much so that 
they are more like dancing dolls or automatic whirligigs than 
men and women with souls, possessed of glorious Christian heri- 















tage. 
Some time ago, an eminent man in England had the effrontery 


to tell us that Christianity is paganism, and paganism is Chris- 
tianity, and that it is the duty and ambition of every man to 
preach paganism. You will pardon me, no doubt, if I venture to 
point out that there is no need to preach this propaganda, because 
we are already paganized enough, without further pronouncement 
from pulpit or platform. 











SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE DISREGARDED 







Who, for example, is not aware of the ever increasing, diabolic 
disregard and denial of the sanctity, purity and indissolubility of 
marriage? Why, nowadays it is not regarded as a sacred and 
life-long contract, it is merely a pleasurable pastime, or a useful 
time-passing hobby, to be discarded, broken or changed at will. 

To give you but a faint idea and a glimpse at the up-to-date 
matrimonial depravity, license and lust, let me cite to you from 
one of the leading fashionable weekly periodicals, a sample of its 
ideal of the married state of so-called respectable men and women, 
and, my brethren, nothing could reflect so clearly and effectively 
the inner-workings of these lustful degenerates. “The smart set” 
—so this paper puts it—‘“‘had its subdivisions, there were those 
who were married and lived apart, and those who were not mar- 
ried and lived together, nowadays everyone’s married.” 

A story is told of a soldier, who during the late war, was severely 
wounded, and who, on recovering from his injury, was feel- 
ing, as he put it, rather “fed up,” and homesick, so he went to 
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headquarters and applied for a few days’ absence. Being brought 
before the colonel he said: “I haven’t seen my wife for nearly 
twelve months.” 


“Why,” interposed the colonel, “I haven’t seen mine for nearly 
three years.” 


“Well,” said the man very earnestly and quite respectfully, “that 
may be, sir, but me and my wife ain’t that kind.”. 


“The divorce mills grind out their grist of misery day by day, 
and the nation grins and sneers at the grimy procession of moral 
invalids marching through the fumes of perjury to the pit of lust.” 
I take it, brethren, that at the present rate of progress it will be 
easier, at all events, certainly less troublesome, to get divorced 
than to get married; for calculated adultery or collusive perjury 
is all that is required to secure a legal severing from “what God 
hath joined together.” With the advent of every facility for di- 
vorce, “to have and to hold till death do us part, and thereto I 
plight thee my troth” is simply a little dramatic, or rather emo- 
tional acting, or if you like, an idiom of speech comparable to such 
phrases as: “Delighted to meet you,’ “Not at home,” “You are 
most welcome,” “So glad you came,” “Yours lovingly’; for these 
expressions or niceties of etiquette and conventionalities are in- 
variably devoid of any sincerity and meaning, and in no way con- 
vey and interpret the sentiments of the heart. I make bold to 
say that it would be better if the country was destroyed as were 
Sodom and Gommorha, rather than it should become a glorified 
cattle-market or a pasture for feeding beastly divorce-ridden de- 
generates. 


RACE SUICIDE 


Easy and cheap divorce is a sin crying to heaven for vengeance, 
for, not content with attempting to sever the marriage bond, it 
must needs complete its catalogue of sin by blasting and shatter- 
ing the bedrock of the nation. I refer to the crime of race suicide 
or birth control. This hideous and unpardonable crime poisons 
and destroys the divinely appointed means of population; this 
crime 2 prominent physician assures us “is here to stay”; this 
crime is pointing clearly and inevitably to national decadence and 
downfall; this crime in the sight of God is murder, pure and sim- 
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ple; for it is a violation of the fifth Commandment, which says: 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 

Supposing a band of cut-throats and highway robbers informed 
this physician that they were “here to stay,” I venture to assert 
that he would be very anxious that they should be hunted down 
and sent about their business. Yet what difference is there be- 
tween a gang of assassins and child murderers? ‘There is no dif- 
ference, for they both intend to kill, and what is worse, they do 
kill. 

I do not know whether he is competent to stand forth as an 
exponent of the Decalogue, but this I do know, that if we do 
not live by the Ten Commandments, we shall, without any shadow 
of doubt, die by the seven deadly sins. I regret to say that the 
foul and loathsome contagion of this pestilential plague is spread- 
ing very rapidly, and, my brethren, Catholics, who should and do 
know better, are having recourse to these Herodian practices. 

Hence, let it be clear to all that no argument or supposed rea- 
son can be suggested or adduced for the lawfulness of onanistic 
measures. Surely no Christian men or women, no matter in what 
walk of life they may be, will pretend or persuade themselves 
that once they are married, they can set at defiance God’s laws 
and with impunity thwart His designs by having recourse to the 
“fllicit exercise of certain rites, or by the illicit employment of 
certain devices.” 

On this question of race suicide there is no ground for appli- 
cation of so-called scientific suggestions or schemes, and to in- 
sinuate, much less put forward a plea in its defence, is to say 
that Landru or any other modern “blue-beard’’ is justified in so 
acting. Obviously, then, to imagine or to convince oneself that 
impecuniosity or potential poverty, supposed fear of mother’s loss 
of beauty, charm and youthfulness, ill-health, or any other likely 
hardships, such as probable death of the mother, the mutual or 
individual parental undesirability, whether implicit or expressed, 
to have more children is at all times and in all cases sinful and 
mortally so, for this particular and deliberate violation of the fifth 
Commandment never does, and never can admit of any veniality 


in the matter of sin. Married men and married women, am I 
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to call you God-fearing, law-abiding parents, or cruel and cowardly 
child murderers? 

Alas, it is only too true to say that nowadays marriage is no 
longer regarded as a holy and sacred thing; it is looked upon as — 
a respectable means for gratifying the cravings or promptings of 
lust and passion, and that is why this country is becoming a happy 
hunting ground for Hedonists. 

Yet, my brethren, once you destroy the marriage bond and tamper 
with the duties of married life, then the country can haul down 
its flag, for its death-knell will be already ringing in our ears. 
if you doubt or discredit this statement, you will do well to ascer- 
tain why it was that all the other world-wide empires collapsed 
and came to naught. 

It would seem that we are fast becoming a decadent race; the 
press, the courts and the stage reécho, reflect and reiterate this 
modern paganism. 


INJUSTICE 


Time was when justice was a virtue, the acquisition of which 
was just as essential and as necessary as the life-giving air or good 
health. Nowadays, it is no longer esteemed a virtue, it is an old- 
fashioned idea. I will go further—it is a misnomer. 

Last year I knew of a poor old woman, aged 75, who was sent 
to jail for three months because she had stolen a bunch of celery. 
On the other hand, let a moneyed vampire or a rich rogue motor 
up and walk into court, and you may wager your last cent that 
somehow or other he will win his case. Such is to-day’s stand- 
ard of justice. 


THE IMMORAL STAGE 


Let us take another item of present day immorality—the stage, 
which can, and should be a potent means of educating, interest- 
ing and refining the people, yet often it is what I would call a 
legalized rendezvous for pandering to the unwholesome and de- 
praved taste of a bawd-seeking audience. 

Let me give you a few instances out of many, in verification 
of what I have just said; moreover it will show that we priests 
are not the deluded victims of prejudice, prudery or Puritanism, 
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and that we do not protest without reason. Of course, there is 
no need for me to hold a brief for those who visit or frequent 
theatres where there are displayed dramas, operas or musical com- 
edies of not an undesirable quality. 

A non-Catholic clergyman protested publicly against the ap- 

ance of a foreign grand opera singer, whose name had been 
coupled in print with a filthy scandal. The singer retorted that 
not more than ten per cent of his audience had any claim or pre- 
tensions to virtue, while the Opera Company absolutely ignored 
the protest. The following night the singer appeared, as usual, 
and was greeted with a tremendous, almost deafening applause 
from the full-dressed gentlemen and half-dressed ladies of our 
exclusive opera set. Why did they applaud, and what evoked the 
apparently unending display of approbation and approval? 

Was it the singer? Certainly not, for he had not sung a single 
note; then was it the indictment he made against the respectability 
of the opera devotees? I am afraid it would seem so. So the 
élite operatic enthusiasts pleaded guilty to the charge of unfaith- 
fulness and degeneracy made by a besmirched stranger. 


THE BUSINESS OF SALVATION 


Is it not high time that there was a protest from Christian lead- 
ers against the public exhibitions of what is undesirable, unbe- 
coming or unseemly, or what in plain English is an infringement 
or violation of God’s commandments? 

Such, in brief, is the world of to-day, such is the mad craze for 
self-indulgence and sensation, and such is the way people are 
sacrificing godliness, bartering their souls and risking their eter- 
nal salvation for what the world calls “having a jolly good time.” 

My dear brethren, “What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 

Surely, then, it is time we called a halt, cooled down and took 
our spiritual bearings; time flits by, and soon we shall be on the 
shores of eternity. Heaven and hell are in the balance, we must 
make our choice. Withdraw, then, from the gay and giddy world, 
pause, reflect and remember that only one thing is necessary, and 
that is the business of salvation. “Seek ye therefore first the 


kingdom of God.” 
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Take care, then, that you do not drift into a state of total disre- 
gard and utter dislike for God and His commandments; don't 
become infected by this modern materialistic miasma which drugs 
and dopes its devotees, and makes them insensible to a higher 
Being which, if invisible, is none the less present; and, in fine, 
remember that it is only “the fool” who “said in his heart there 
is no God.” 





Rerent Publications 


The Story of World Progress. By W. M. West. (Allyn & 
Bacon, New York.) Price: $2.00. 


It is interesting to know that the story of this old world of ours 
can, in these progressive days, be put between the covers of an ordi- 
nary book of convenient dimensions. Professor West has actually 
accomplished this task. Starting with things as he fancies they ex- 
isted on the earth one hundred thousand years ago, he brings us 
right down to the year 1922 with the speed and safety of an express 
train, which goes a long distance without often jumping the track 
before arriving at its destination. 

To correctly estimate the worth of a book of this character writ- 
ten by a non-Catholic, we need only turn to such questions as the 
Crusades, the thirteenth century, and the Protestant rebellion of the 
sixteenth century. If an author fairly discusses these points, we may 
safely trust him in others. 

On the whole, Prof. West, like most reliable Protestants of to-day, 
seems to make an effort to state the facts as they existed at the 
time of the Reformation; but as regards the reigns of Mary and 
Elizabeth in England he is inclined to adhere too much to the old 
stories now commonly rejected by the best historians. He greatly 
exaggerates the executions under the former and extenuates those 
of the latter. 

Perhaps the greatest blemish on this work is the author’s treat- 
ment of the Scholastic Era. To say that the Schoolmen ignored 
observation, experiment and investigation, that their method never 
discovered a truth in nature or in man, that their arguments were 
mainly quibbles upon verbal distinctions, that they spent much time 
in playing with such questions as: How many spirits can dance at 
one time upon the point of a needle (p. 302)? shows nothing better 
than surprisingly gross ignorance, and is enough of itself utterly to 
discredit any would-be writer of history. Is Professor West a Rip Van 
Winkle who has been sound asleep during the progress over prejudice 
and ignorance during the past half century? On the Scholastic 
period he writes like a bigot of Hume’s day. 

His discussion of the Crusades is better; but here, like Gibbon, 
the author seems to take delight in extolling the Arabs at the ex- 
pense of Christians. 

The format of this book of over 700 pages is excellent and the 
price is astonishingly low. It contains 111 beautiful plates, many 
of them colored, and 56 maps. 
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Roosevelt’s Religion. By Christian F. Reisner. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York.) Price: $2.50. 


That Theodore Roosevelt was an honest man, a great statesman 
and a typical American is a self-evident fact. During his years of 
public service, culminating in his presidency of the Republic, his 
career was singularly brilliant and eminently efficient. As soldier, 
author, official and private citizen, his ideals were lofty and his oc. 
casional errors or apparent mistakes, only emphasize his honesty and 
efficiency. Although the author has performed a labor of love in 
describing Roosevelt’s religious feelings, it was not a necessary work, 
as all Americans know that his entire life was actuated by Christian 
principles. The Catholic Church especially received signal proofs 
of his justice and charity. He freely admitted his obligations to 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and others of the hierarchy 
and the clergy. Catholicity has always been the staunch advocate 
of proper authority and legitimate government, and the great states- 
man recognized the value of its support in defending the liberty 
and unity of the Republic. Likewise, the Church has always op 
posed divorce, race-suicide and other evils which threatened to dis- 
rupt the family. Mr. Roosevelt adopted these principles, and in his 
own strenuous style cried out against abuses which threatened to sap 


the national life. Mr. Reisner has given many concrete examples of 
his faith and morality which the reading public will enjoy. But to 
the American, conversant with Roosevelt’s career, his Christian char- 
acter needs no proof. His actions and his achievements speak for 
him. 


The Religion of the Primitives. By Msgr. A. LeRoy. Translated 
from the French by the Rev. Newton Thompson. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York.) Price: $2.50. 


The science of the history of religions, although of quite recent 
origin, is to-day one of the most studied branches of religious knowl- 
edge. Chairs have been founded for this science in many great uni- 
versities ; special reviews devoted to it are published in various lang- 
uages; and the number of works concerning it which constantly ap- 
pear is considerable. 

The aim of this new science is to discover by study and compari- 
son of the different forms of religions, the reasons for their exist- 
eace and their origins. Unfortunately, the spirit that has generally 
inspired the investigators has been one of hostility to Christian belief. 
Religious prejudice, rejection of the supernatural, the idea of evo- 
lution, are very plainly at the bottom of many of the naturalistic 
theories advanced to explain the phenomenon of religion. In in- 
stances, especially regarding the study of the religion of primitive 
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races, there has been a great deal of incompetence or non-acquaint- 
ance with facts on the part of writers and lecturers. 


It is very desirable, then, that Catholics should not neglect this 
department of study, if for no other reason than to check the asser- 
tions and claims put forward in its name against supernatural religion. 
Having this in mind Pius X encouraged the Catholic Institute of 
Paris to introduce the history of religions among its academic studies. 
The inaugural lectures in that course are given in English transla- 
tion in the volume by Monseigneur LeRoy. 

Without accepting the assumption of adversaries that the religion 
of primitive man must be learned from the savage races of to-day, 
the author of this work meets them on their own ground. After 
twenty years of actual experience among the most backward tribes 
of Africa he should be in position to pass judgment on the beliefs, 
religion and worship of primitive peoples. And the conclusion at 
which he unhesitatingly arrives is that Catholic teaching on the ques- 
tion at issue, far from being compromised by investigations, emerges 
triumphant. He finds no facts which in any way militate against 
the doctrine of one first revelation given to the human race. All 
pagan and non-Christian religions “contain portions of the primitive 
truth, and in so far they are ‘catholic.’ But the Catholic religion 
alone shows that vitality which is both immutable and progressive, 
extending to all times and places; and this is why the eye of the 
believer sees therein the directing action of the spirit that lives in it, 
that guards it, that sanctifies it. What distinguishes other religions, 
belongs properly to them, but the rest is hers. It is the common 
heritage that she holds in its entirety from the heavenly Father 
and she is happy to find fragments of this common heritage scat- 
ered under all latitudes, in all ages, in all civilizations, and among all ° 
races.” 


The Conversion of the Pagan World. By the Rev. Paola Manna, 
M. Ap. Translated from the Italian by the Rev. Joseph F. Mc- 
Glinchey, D.D. (The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
Boston.) Price: $1.50. 


This volume is a veritable encyclopedia of facts concerning for- 
eign missions. Its author has suffered the physical sorrows and trials 
of missionary life, and enjoyed its spiritual joys and triumphs. He 
speaks with the authority of one who knows his subject and his 
message should stir every Catholic heart. The translator has been 
the Director of the Propagation of the Faith in the Archdiocese of 
Boston for some years, and his knowledge of the subject is appar- 
ent in suggestions necessary for our American missionaries and their 
associates. Not only are missionaries needed to reinforce the little 
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band of apostles laboring in the heathen lands; but also the help, the 
prayers, the sympathy of all sincere Catholics are needed to hold up 
the hands of those valiant warriors of Christ. The Church in Amer- 
ica has made marvellous strides during the last half century and to- 
day is one of the pillars of the Universal Church. Its sons and 
daughters must not be content merely with preserving and extending 
the Faith in their own land, as millions of souls are sitting in dark- 
ness, awaiting the coming of our American apostles. This book will 
help to arouse missionary spirit among our people, to encourage those 
who now labor in foreign fields, and will inspire others to dedicate 
their lives to the conversion of the heathen. Priests and people 
should share in this blessed propaganda in thanksgiving for the gift 
of faith which they enjoy. 


A Jesuit at the English Court. By Sister M. Philip. Price: $2.00, 


The Love of the Sacred Heart. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 
Price: $1.25. 


The recent canonization of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque brings 
prominently before the Christian world, the Venerable Claude de la 
Columbiere, her director, and renews the hope that in the near future his 
name will appear in the list of saints. The authoress not only describes 
his life in France and his association with the humble Visitation nun, 
but also relates his experience in England, as preacher and confessor 
to the Dutchess of York, Mary Beatrice of Modena. His arrest, 
imprisonment and banishment are also reviewed. His labors were not 
in vain, for he introduced the devotion to the Sacred Heart and 
strengthened the faith of English Catholics. 

“The Love of the Sacred Heart” contains copious extracts from 
the revelations made to the holy Benedictine nun, St. Mechtilde, in 
the thirteenth century. It is an ideal work, especially for religious, 
but every devotee of the Sacred Heart will be strengthened and re- 
freshed after reading this excellent book. 





